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Only two pieces. 
Nocorners to catch. 


Only one seam. 
Struck out from best 
charcoal iron, and 
hand riveted. 


{3 SIZES. 


Z\ From 3% to 16 inches, in 
4A two weights, “light”? and 
“heavy ;"’ the former for 
#7 use in Flour, Drug and 
/ Spice Mills, and light 
work generally, and the 
latter for use in Mines, 
kactories, and heavy 
work. 


Prices Reduced 


JAN. 1, 1884. 


This bucket has been 
before the trade for ten 
years, and has met with 
the unqualified approba- 
tion of the public. 


OV HR 
500,000 
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Po ‘Wedge- Shaped Riser 


Allows no Slip 


To our machine, 
which makes a 
great improve- 
ment, It is now 


manufactured of STEEL AND MALLEABLE 
IRON, Light and Handy. Cheapest and Best in 
the market. Shipped on practical test of 80 days, 
and warranted to givé satisfaction. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No. 12. } one DOLLAR PER ANNUM 


CHESAPE AKE AND OHIO GRAIN | elevator large quantities of grain gathered up along the 


ELEVATOR AT NEWPORT 
NEWS, VA. 


banks of the James and other rivers. 
The elevator is, 90 feet wide, 386 feet long, 16! feet 


| high, with engine and boiler rooms, 40x100 feet and 40 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Grain Elevator, an illustra- | feet high. There were used in its construction, etc., 
tion of which we present to our readers on this page, | 3,000 piles; 100,000 feet of white oak timber, 82,000 cubic 
is located at Newport News, Va., and largely gives to feet of stone, 800,000 brick, 6,000,000 feet of pine and 
this place its commercial importance as a shipping and | spruce lumber, 4,500 kegs of nails, six large boilers, two 
transfer port. It isa striking feature in the history of | large engines, 200 tons of machinery, 20 large hopper 
that point, greatly contributing to its substantial progress, scales, 17,200 feet of rubber belts, in sizes varying from 
drawing to it and expanding one of the principal com_ ‘eight to forty-eight inches in width, and from fifty to 


mercial interests of our country—the grain trade—and 
in this respect placing New- 
port News in the front rank. 
Other industries will be 


1,700 feet in length; and besides, there were 8,000 ele 


the stone from New York and Virginia; the brick from 
Richmond, Va.; nails from New York City; boilers and 
engines from Stern’s Mfg. Co., of Erie, Pa.; the buckets’ 
from the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, 
Ill. The scales were from Fairbanks & Co.; belts from 
the New York Rubber Belting and Packing Co., of New 
York City; and the machinery, including elevator tanks, 
boots and heads, line shafting, hopper castings, spouts 
and valves, horizontal conveying machinery, tripping 


, machines, rollers, tighteners, etc., from Poole & Hunt, 


Baltimore, Md. The latter are practical engineers and 
machinists, holding their position among the noted lead- 
ers of their profession in this 
country, as the character of 
their work attests. 


brought to cluster around it, 


CANALS. 


and it will doubtless become 


an important manufacturing 


and railway center. 


Some out-of-the-way data 


The gentlemen who com- 
pose this company are finan- 
cially among the leading 
commercial citizens of New 
York City, fully endowed 
with the spirit of enterprise 
and energy of that great me- 
tropolis. Capt. S. R. Kirby. 


respecting the great canals 


of the world are published. 


The Imperial Canal of China 


is over 1,000 miles long. In. 


the year 1681 was completed 
q the greatest undertaking of 


of New York, is their chief * 


* the kind on the European 
continent, the Canal of Lan- 
guedoc, or the Canal du Midi, 


engineer and designer, a man 


to connect the Atlantic with 


the Mediterranean; its length 


of well established reputa- 


is 148 miles, it has more than 


tion and well acquainted with 


the great improvements that 
have been made in marine 
and elevator construction dur- 
ing the last twenty years. . 
The elevator is located at 
the southwest corner of the 
peninsula between the Chesapeake Bay and the James 
River, and at the southeastern terminus of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, near Hampton, Fortress Mon- 
roe and Hampton Roads, Va., a familiar locality as asso- 
ciated with our civil war. The elevator’s harborage is 
on the James River, with its end toward a large railroad 
and vessel pier, 150 feet wide and 700 feet long, on top 
of which are built two large double-belt conveyors, one 
on each side, having two runs of belts each, permitting 
the loading of four vessels at the same time. The ves- 
sels are unloaded on either side of the pier; thence into 
cars on two tracks, in the center of the pier, to be taken 
west over the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. While the 
vessels are being unloaded from their sides, they may be 
also loaded up with grain by means of the above men- 
tioned belt conveyors on the pier. A marine elevator, 
on one side of the pier, elevates to the belt conveyors 
_ earrying from the canal boats and small vessels to the 


pacity of 40,000 bushels per hour. 


the cheap and rapid handling of grain. 


100 locks and about fifty 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO GRAIN ELEVATOR AT NEWPORT NEWS, 


vator buckets, and innumerable lots of other material 


‘used in building such structures. 


The storage capacity of the house is 1,600,000 bushels, 
with a receiving capacity of 60,000, and a shipping ca. 
It is complete in all 
its details, and built as nearly fire-proof as it is possible 
to make such a building. It is excellently arranged for 
Water pipes 
are carried and automatically operated throughout the 
building, through which a constant stream of water is 
running, supplied by the company’s large water works, 
near the building. 

The work of construction was done, under contract, 
by J. A. McLennan, of Chicago, Ill, a prominent and 
practical architect and elevator builder, who has designed 
and built, within the last four years, fifteen of the largest 


‘and most improved grain, elevators in the country. The 


lumber came mostly from Maine, Georgia and Virginia; 


aqueducts, and in its highest 
part it is noless than 600 feet 
above the sea; it is navigable 
for vessels of upward of 100 
tons. The largest ship canal 
in Europe is the Great North Holland Canal, completed 
in 1825—125 feet wide at the water surface, thirty-one 
feet wide at the bottom, and which has a depth of twenty 
feet; it extends from Amsterdam to the Helder, fifty-one 
miles. The Caledonia Canal, in Scotland, has a total 
length of sixty miles, including three lakes. The Suez 
Canal is eighty-eight miles long, of which sixty-six miles 
are actual canal. The Erie Canal is 35014 miles long; 
the Ohio Canal, Cleveland to Portsmouth, 332; the 
Miami & Erie, Cincinnati to Toledo, 291; the Wabash & 
Erie, Evansville to the Ohio line, 374. 


VA. 


There were shipped to foreign ports from New Or- 
leans during the month of May past 778,097 bushels corn, 
but no wheat. May, 1883, the shipments from that port 
were 1,282,457 bushels corn and 35,092 bushels wheat—a 
decrease of 504,860 bushels corn and 35,092 bushels 
wheat. 
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The Best Elevator 
Bucket Made. 


Only two pieces. 
No corners to catch. 
Only one seam. 
Struck out from best 
charcoal iron, and 
hand riveted. 


{3 SIZES. 


From 3% to 16 inches, in 
two weights, ‘light’? and 
“heavy ;’’ the former for 
“4 use in Flour, Drug and 
Spice Mills, and light 
work generally, and the 
latter for use in Mines, 
Factories, and heavy 
work, 


Prices Reduced 


Jan, 1, 1884. 


THE “DUG” BUCKET 


This bucket has been 
before the trade for ten 
years, and has met with 
the unqualified approba- 


SS tion of the public. 
 — OVER 
== | 500,000 
SOLD, 


For circulars address 
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22 Cliff St., New York. 


IMPROV ED 
Chicago Car Mover 
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Allows no Slip 


To our machine, 
ich makes a 

improve- 
. Itis now 


manufactured of STEEL AND MALLEABLE 
IRON. Light and Handy. Cheapest and Best in 
the market. Shipped on practical test of 80 days, 
and warranted to give satisfaction, 

Be sure you buy only the (~~ Improved Wedge 
Riser...4¢§ Send for References, Address 


Cc. T. BARNES & CO., 
337 W. MONROE STREET, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


RINTING of Every Description. 


_ Catalogues a Specialty. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
Everything New. 
Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. 


Win. Porter, 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Fost Office, 
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DEAR SIR.—It gives me pleasure to cum- 
ply with your request for my opinion with 
reference to your ‘CLASP ENVELOPE,” for 
the enclosure of ordinary mailable matter. It 
is an exceedingly useful novelty, and will 
prove a benefit to the publicin the protec- 
tion it affords. while quite convenient in the 
matter of examination to the attaches of the 


THOMAS L, JAMES, 
Postmaster, 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO GRAIN 
ELEVATOR AT NEWPORT 
NEWS, VA. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Grain Elevator, an illustra- 
tion of which we present to our readers on this page, 
is located at Newport News, Va., and largely gives to 
this place its commercial importance as a shipping and 
transfer port. 
that point, greatly contributing to its substantial progress, 
drawing to it and expanding one of the principal com: 
mercial interests of our country—the grain trade—and | 
in this respect placing New- 
port News in the front rank. 
Other industries will be 


It isa striking feature in the history of | 


| elevator large quantities of grain gathered up along the 
| banks of the James and other rivers. 

The elevator is. 90 feet wide, 386 feet long, 16! feet 
| high, with engine and boiler rooms, 40x100 feet and 40 
|feet high. There were used in its construction, etc., 


3,000 piles, 100,000 feet of white oak timber, 82,000 cubic 
| feet of stone, 800,000 brick, 6,000,000 feet of pine and 
‘spruce lumber, 4,500 kegs of nails, six large boilers, two 
| large engines, 200 tons of machinery, 20 large hopper 
; scales, 17,200 feet of rubber belts, in sizes varying from 
eight to forty-eight inches in width, and from fifty to 
1 5700 feet in length; and besides, there were 8,000 ele 


the stone from New York and Virginia; the brick from 
Richmond, Va.; nails from New York City; boilers and 
engines from Stern’s Mfg. Co., of Erie, Pa.; the buckets 
from the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, 
Ill. The scales were from Fairbanks & Co.; belts from 
the New York Rubber Belting and Packing Co., of New 
York City; and the machinery, including elevator tanks, 
boots and ‘heads, line shafting, hopper castings, spouts 
and valves, horizontal conveying machinery, tripping 
machines, rollers, tighteners, etc., from Poole & Hunt, 
Baltimore, Md. The latter are practical engineers and 
machinists, holding their position among the noted lead- 
ers of their profession in this 
country, as the character of 
their work attests. 


brought to cluster around it, 


and it will doubtless become 


CANALS. 


an important manufacturing 


and railway center. 


Some out-of-the-way data 


The gentlemen who com- 
pose this company are finan- 
cially among the leading 
commercial citizens of New 
York City, fully endowed 
with the spirit of enterprise 
and energy of that great me- 
tropolis. Capt. 8. R. Kirby, 
of New York, is their chief 


respecting the great canals 


of the world are published. 


The Imperial Canal of China 


is over 1,000 miles long. In 


;- the year 1681 was completed 
4 the greatest undertaking of 
the kind on the European 


/ continent, the Canal of Lan- 
guedoc, or the Canal du Midi, 


to connect the Atlantic with 


engineer and designer, a man 


the Mediterranean; its length 


of well established reputa- 


is 148 miles, it has more than 


tion and well acquainted with 


the great improvements that 
have been made in marine 
and elevator construction dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 
The elevator is located at 
the southwest corner of the 
peninsula between the Chesapeake Bay and the James 
River, and at the southeastern terminus of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, near Hampton, Fortress Mon- 
roe and Hampton Roads, Va., a familiar locality as asso- 
ciated with our civil war. The elevator’s harborage is 
on the James River, with its end toward a large railroad 
and vessel pier, 150 feet wide and 700 feet long, on top 
of which are built two large double-belt conveyors, one 
on each side, having two runs of belts each, permitting 
the loading of four vessels at the same time, The ves- 
sels are unloaded on either side of the pier; thence into 
ears on two tracks, in the center of the pier, to be taken 
west over the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. While the 
vessels are being unloaded from their sides, they may be 
~ also loaded up with grain by means of the above men- 
tioned belt conveyors on the pier. A marine elevator, 
on one side of the pier, elevates to the belt conveyors 
carrying from the canal boats and small vessels to the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO GRAIN ELEVATOR AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


100 locks and about fifty 


—Saewver g z es, 


vator buckets, and innumerable lots of other material 
‘used in building such structures. 

The storage capacity of the house is 1,600,000 bushels, 
with a receiving capacity of 60,000, and a shipping ca. 
pacity of 40,000 bushels per hour. It is complete in all 
its details, and built as nearly fire-proof as it is possible 
to make such a building. It is excellently arranged for 
the cheap and rapid handling of grain. Water pipes 
are carried and automatically operated throughout the 
building, through which a constant stream of water is 
running, supplied by the company’s large water works, 
near the building. 

The work of construction was done, under contract, 
by J. A. McLennan, of Chicago, Ill, a prominent and 
practical architect and elevator builder, who has designed 
and built, within the last four years, fifteen of the largest 
and most improved grain elevators in the country. The 
lumber came mostly from Maine, Georgia and Virginia; 


aqueducts, and in its highest 
part it is noless than 600 feet 
above the sea; it is navigable 
for vessels of upward of 100 
tons. The largest ship canal 
in Europe is the Great North Holland Canal, completed 
in 1825—125 feet wide at the water surface, thirty-one 
feet wide at the bottom, and which has a depth of twenty 
feet; it extends from Amsterdam to the Helder, fifty-one 
miles. The Caledonia Canal, in Scotland, has a total 
length of ‘sixty miles, including three lakes. The Suez 
Canal is eighty-eight miles long, of which sixty-six miles 
are actual canal. The Erie Canal is 35044 miles long; 
the Ohio Canal, Cleveland to Portsmouth, 332; the 
Miami & Erie, Cincinnati to Toledo, 291; the Wabash & 
Erie, Evansville to the Ohio line, 374. 


There were shipped to foreign ports from New Or- 
leans during the month of May past 778,097 bushels corn, 
but no wheat. May, 1883, the shipments from that port 
were 1,282,457 bushels corn and 35,092 bushels wheat—a 
decrease of 504,360 bushels corn and 35,092 bushels 
wheat. 
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WHEAT PRICES AND SPECULATION | million increase on those of 1869. Yet this fear of 


AT CHICAGO. 


A Chicago correspondent of Bradstreet’s presents the 
history of the wheat market of this city for the past 
twenty-four years, in reference to prices, corners, etc. 
During that time the lowest price of wheat was 53 cents 
in February, 1858; and the highest was in May, 1864, 
when it reached $2.76. While there have been consider- 
able yearly fluctuations the general tendency, says the 
writer, has been toward an increase which is not due to 
local or speculative causes. The average price for the 
first twelve years of this period was 904g cents; and for 
the last half $1.03 per bushel. This is due to univer- 
sally acting causes throughout the world, as increased 
population and relative consumption. The fluctuations, 
however, from year to year depend on different influences 
such as estimates of the yields of various countries, 
peace and war, freight rates, and the conditions of capi- 
tal; and these fluctuations are decreasing in range and 
violence as statistical knowledge, and the wheat area, 
with its infinite diversity of factors, increase. The re- 
cent rapid decline is looked upon generally as singular 
and unprecedented, when, in fact, compared with those 
of former times, it is “a quiet and commonplace affair.” 

Taking the opening of the rebellion as the commence- 
ment of the present epoch of our grain trade as affected 
by foreign markets, it is noted that our exports of wheat 
and flour during the first five years, to 1865, were more 
than double those of the five preceding years; and never 
since the war commenced—except in 1866 —has the price 
of wheat in gold been as low as in 1858. That was a 
year of financial disaster all through this country; and 
with the crop of the previous year abundant, producers 
were compelled to sell at low figures. That year’s crop 
was small, the reserves small, and in 1859 prices ad- 
vanced heavily. At the same time a cloud of threatened 
war in Europe affected the prices, which reached within 
a few cents of those of New York: 

In 1860 our crop of spring wheat was the largest ever 
before raised, averaging about thirty bushels to the acre. 

This, with our own foreshadowing of: war, depressed 
our market; but there was a recovery of sixteen cents 
late in December. 

The war period was one of plenty through the area 
contributing to this market; while prices were affected 
by the fluctuations of and premium on gold, to which 


the high price noted in 1864 was mainly due. Laborers 
were then scarce, being largely at the front. This year 


also first brought into notice the valuable qualities and 
large promise of the wheat of the new Northwest. Up 
to the close of the war the speculative influences upon 
this cereal, as measured by the modern standard, were 
trivial; the sales of large lots of 100,000 or more bushels 
were almost unknown until that time. But in1 65 this 
spirit, which had grown wild over gold, seized on grain; 
and the “big deals’ commenced. The first notable wheat 
“corner” occurred in April, 1867, when B. P. Hutchinson 
—there being only 1,000,000 bushels of wheat in store— 
ran the price of No. 1 spring up from $2.10 to $2.85 per 
bushel. On his unloading, in one hour the price dropped 
50 cents, and in twenty-four 90 cents. The extension of 
railways beyond the Mississippi now came into play, a 
large factor in grain dealing, through lowering freight 
rates; while the large Eastern states, like Pennsylvania, 
began to call for Western grain. In 1868 Jno. B. Lyon 
engineered a corner in which No. 1 reached $2.20, fall- 
ing 40 cents in five minutes. 

But since then, cornering our wheat market is a 
matter of somewhat magnificent dimensions. “Dam- 
ming up a mill stream is one thing; checking an Atlantic 
tide, another.” The vast and increasing wheat area of 
the globe; the immense improvements in, and extension 
of, transportation and elevator facilities, and the wealth 
that is widely scattered through the hands of our pro- 
ducers, make a heavy demand on the foresight and the 
accumulated capital of the kings on ’Change, and the 
so-called “lords of industry.” Prices in the years 1869- 
70 averaged low in contrast with both preceding and 
subsequent years. Foreign competition then began to 
show itself as a factor in this wheat problem, as well as 
the increasing exports of the Pacific slope. The crop of 
1868 was comparatively large, and grain came into the 
city freely in 1869. A little advance sprang from ad- 
verse crop rumors abroad, which soon subsided, while 
the so-estimated 230,000,000 acres of wheat area avail- 
able in Russia was a huge bugbear. 

Both in Europe and the Northwest the crop of 1870 
was light, and the Chicago receipts were only half a 


European competition, especially of Russia, kept down 
prices, except during the few weeks of the Franco-Ger- 
man war. 

The great fire of 1871 sent the trade temporarily to 
other points; but the following year found the “bulls” 
ripe for high flyers, and then corners were skillfully 
manipulated, carrying the price of No. 2 up to $1.61, 
with the usual resulting rapid collapse. The noted Lyon 
deal was complicated by an over-issue of warehouse re- 
ceipts, a matter since made impossible. The speculators 
were now largely recruited from New York and Liver- 
pool; some of the handsomest profits made in the recent 
decline, it is said, slipped into the pockets of our honest, 
moral John Bull cousins, whose ethical sermons have 
abundantly edified the ‘‘fast, dollar-worshiping” Yankee. 

Until in 1879, no further great events in our wheat 
market occurred; only a steady, sturdy growth of the 
speculative element. The world’s crops and its demands 
increased part passu, while the rail gained relatively 
on the water ways. The European war of 1877-78 closed 
for the time the ports of the Black Sea, and gave us a 
good European market, which our low railway rates 
greatly aided us in reaching. The decline in British 
wheat production also made a notable feature for our 
side of the equation, while the factthat wheat could be 
profitably raised in the West at 70 cents a bushel brought 
confidence to our dealers as to the future. This year 
(1879) brought out the genius of Keene, who, with his 
clique, ran a successful wheat corner, holding at one 
time 11,000,000 bushels. But the enormous invisible 
supply had been underestimated. For weeks after the 
collapse of the corner exports from the Atlantic ports 
averaged 1,000,000 bushels—wheat and flour—per day. 
The average price of 1880 was high, but the speculators, 
still influenced by the disastrous Keene deal, were buried 
under the abundant crop of 1879. The yield of 1880 was 
also a very large one; but this was followed by a meager 
crop, and prices, low at first, before the close of 1881, 
went up tolerably high. The European crop was good, 
but the Eastern rail pool fell to pieces, and wheat was 
carried to the seaboard at 10 cents a bushel, enabling 
American grain to bear the Liverpool contest. Cincin- 
nati took a hand that year in our deals, but the influence 
was small compared with the noted deals that preceded 
them, Disputes as to settlements at this time also be- 
came a somewhat disturbing element in speculative deal- 
ings. But Dame Nature added a far more important 
agency. The July receipts of wheat in 1882 were over 
15 per cent. larger than those of the entire preceding 
six months, while an enormous crop made its appearance 
as the season moved on, which the farmers’ necessities 
pushed as rapidly as possible on to the market. Ar- 
mour commenced to buy heavily in the spring, and other 
large capitalists, which lessened the momentum of the 
decline, but the settlements of July brought fearful 
price demoralization. 

The influence of that grand crop is still felt in our 
market, and the stocks of wheat, large at the beginning, 
steadily increased as the year wore on. And meanwhile 
a clearer and broader view is being taken by our people 
of the more than possibilities of the competition in the 
new and extending fields of wheat production of the 
world, and our estimates of wheat values are steadily 
falling. But the actual fall has not been rapid on the 
whole. The difference between the highest price of 
1881 and the lowest of 1883 is much less than between 
these extremes in many single previous years. In the 
recent sharp decline we should have been able to sell a 
large amount of wheat to England, had she not already 
forestalled us while napping, in her requisitions on other 
countries. Says the writer in effect: Extreme views are 
not wanted; our competitors have yet much to do to 
reach a plane of equality with this greatcountry. They 
are quite as likely as we to have poor crops, while as 
predicted by English officials in India, the home con- 
sumption of these countries is likely to increase in great- 
er ratio, and thus greatly diminish these estimates of 
available wheat export surplus. 

In the above review of our wheat market during the 
whole period of our war and of our irredeemable cur- 
rency lasting some sixteen years, from January, 1862, 
until, say, 1878, when resumption was on the eve of ac- 
complishment, the relation of these prices to gold is 
referred to, but its real importance in such a comparative 
study of the world’s markets is not made clear. After 
the total suspension of our use of specie currency, ex- 
cept in payment of custom dues, which were a small 
matter in comparison with the vast interchange of in 
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dustry and its products throughout our vast country, with 
abundant resources to live within itself, gold was simply 
a material of speculation; and its value as quoted by the 
“Gold Room” was no standard of its true value relative 
to our “greenbacks.” The ready and abundant issue of 
irredeemable paper which, while Uncle Sam was putting 
it out broadcast with both hands, his immensely recruit- 
ed army of hungry officials were stealing from all his 
pockets, of course greatly inflated all our prices. Money 
was abundant, even in the hands of tramps and dead- 
beats, while the labor from the field being largely taken 
to the front, left handsome remuneration for those left at 
home, to the women and children as well. But the range 
of the quotations of gold soared far out of reach of the 
highest inflations of other prices. The excitement of 
the Gold Room and its successor the Gold Exchange was 
never surpassed, perhaps never equaled, in the world’s 
history of Tulip manias, South Sea bubbles, and similar 
wild ventures. From a premium of three cents early in 
1862 it steadily moved up; and then, as the various pre- 
carious elements of our war, foreign intervention, etc., 
entered into the estimates, it rose and fell at leaps of 
fifty and seventy-five cents, often in a few hours. Mean- 
while the price of wheat in our market was, and so re- 
mained during this whole period, a real index of the 
true value of gold as measured by our greenbacks. At 
any time take the price of our wheat in Liverpool, de- 
duct the actual cost of its transportation, and add the 
exchange, and you will have the gold value to compare 
with the Chicago Board quotation. In the above paper 
the highest price of wheat attained was $2.76 in May, 
1864. We have not the above elements at command, or 
the exact date of above price, so as to ascertain the gold 
premium at the time. But early in May it had reached 
only 84 cents, making the value of our dollar, say, 54 
cents, and the gold value of wheat as above about $1.50 
per bushel. But the highest price of gold on ’Change 


| under the unwise repressive legislation of our govern- 


ment, closing the Gold Room, and the fluctuations in the 


war movements reached the premium of 185 on July 11, 


1864, and the lowest value of the greenback dollar, thus 
gauged, was about 35 cents. This wild condition and 
terrific gold “corner”? gave way slowly, the premium be- 
ing 16834 and 16134 in August and September respective- 
ly, falling to 91 the latter part of that month. Some 
spurts occurred later, but the decline continned until in 
March, 1866, it fell toa premium of 25. Though occa- 
sionally galvanized into temporary flights, from this on 
until resumption was assured the price of gold was ruled 
by the various elements, political, financial and commer- 
cial, that usually control it. Wheat, as noted above, be- 
coming more and more a product for speculation, still its 
real gold value could at any time, as stated, be easily as- 
certained. es 


A FRENCH WHEAT CLEANER. 


At the recent Nice Exhibition was a machine shown 
by M. A. Maurel, of Marseilles. In the upper part of 
this machine is placed a hopper immediately over a cyl- 
indrical and open-topped receiver. Horizontal stirrers 
on a vertical shaft work in this receiver, motion being 
given by bevel gearing and a pulley driven off the main 
shaft of the implement. The wheat to be treated is fed 
into the hopper, and falls thence into the cylindrical re- 
ceiver beneath, where it is subjected to the action of 
water delivered at a sufficient pressure to keep the sound 
wheat at the level of a discharge opening in the side of 
the receiver, the stones and heavy impurities falling to 
the bottom, and dust, chaff, etc., floating to the top, where 
they pass off by an overflow. The sound wheat being 
carried as described through an opening below the water 
level, is taken with the stream along a slightly inclined 


trunk, rectangular in section, and in the bottom of which 


is set a series of catch plates to receive and hold any 
stones that may have been brought over with the wheat. 
From this trunk the wheat falls into the bottom of a 
vertical drying cylinder, after having been previously 
separated from a part of the water by means of a centrif- 
ugal fan. The drying columns, of which there are one 
or more, have perforated sides containing a series of in- 
clined blades mounted on a vertical shaft, and driven at 


a considerable velocity. By this means the weight is 
raised to the top of the first column, where it passes out 
by a discharge to the bottom of the second column, and 
is again raised, by which time the operation of cleaning 
and drying is supposed to be complete. 


The Howe Scales have all the latest improvements. 
It is true economy to buy the best. Borden, Selleck & 
Co., agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MILLERS’ REPORT OF THE 
WHEAT CROP. 


The annual report of the National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, as to the condition of the growing wheat crop, was 
issued on May 26, and presents the following estimates 
and statements: 

In Minnesota the average spring crop for five years 
has been 35,800,700 bushels. In five counties sowing 
was from five to ten days later than a year ago; in ten 
from ten to fourteen days earlier, and in six about the 
same as a year ago; in four from five to ten per cent. 
increase, and in two from fifteen to twenty per cent. in- 
crease. The present condition is either ‘very good’ or 
excellent. The amount of wheat in farmers’ hands is 
from ten t» fifteen per cent. in six counties; twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. in thirteen, and thirty to thirty-three 
per cent. in four. The mills will require all of it. Prices 
are lower on the whole. The surplus is about the same. 
‘Farmers are going more into stock and mixed crops, 
and not sowing so much,’ says one correspondent, while 
another says: ‘Itisadry spring. We must have rain 
soon or the crops will suffer.’ In Ohio the average win- 
ter wheat crop for five years has been 36,000,000 bushels. 
Reports to the Association show that in twenty-nine 
counties the acreage is about the same as last year; in 
six itis ten per cent. more; in three ten per cent. less, 
and in one fifteen per cent. less. In twenty-eight counties 
none has been plowed up; in seven two per cent. has 
been plowed up; in two five per cent., and in two, two 
per cent. In thirty-five counties the condition is ‘good 
to very promising,’ in one it is five per cent. below the 
average, and in one fifteen per cent. below. 

Compared with a month ago, the condition is im- 
proved fifty per cent. In twenty-four counties the out 
look for the crop is ‘good to very good;’ in five, five to 
ten per cent. of an average; in nine fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent. below, and in one the prospects are for fifty 
per cent. of a crop. 

Most of the counties report little wheat in farmers’ 
hands. Under the head of remarks the correspondents 
say: ‘There will be but little wheat shipped East until 
after the harvest, as millers apprehend a scarcity.’ 
‘Prospects excellent,’ ‘some injury by fly.’ ‘some com- 
plaint of fly,’ ‘weather remarkably fine for wheat,’ ‘mili- 
ing wheat very scarce.’ 

In Missouri the average winter wheat crop has been 
25,849,300 bushels. The acreage now as compared with 
1883 is reported in twenty-one counties as about the 
same; in seven 3 to 5 per cent. more. Two report a 
decrease of 10 per cent., and three 25 to 30 per cent. de- 
crease. Thirty counties report none plowed up. In 
twenty-five counties the present condition is fair to good; 
in fourteen very good to excellent, and in three not very 
good. Thirty-three counties report the present condition 
much improved over a month ago. Twenty counties 
report the outlook for the crop good, and thirteen expect 
alarge crop. Ascompared with 1883, the condition is 
about the same in nine counties, in twenty-five better to 
much better, in five five per cent. better, and in four not 
so good. In ten counties there is very little old wheat 
in farmers’ hands, and in fourteen there is from ten to 
fifteen per cent. In thirty-eight counties the mills will 
require all or more. In eleven counties the surplus is 
about the same as last year, and in seventeen less to very 
much less. One report says: ‘Last year we had plenty 
of old wheat, with poor prospects for the new crop. Now 
we are nearly out of old wheat, with good prospects for 
the new crop.’ In Indiana the average crop of winter 
wheat for the past five years has been 37,463,000 bushels. 
The pres:nt acreage in sixteen counties is about the 
same; in three, five per cent. less; in three, fifteen to 
twenty per cent. less, and in four, five to ten per cent. 
more. In thirteen counties none has been plowed up. 
The present condition is good to very good in twenty- 
four counties, poor in one, and twenty-five per cent. killed 
in one. Compared with a month ago, it is better to 
twenty-five per cent. better. In eighteen counties the 
outlook for the crop is average to full average. In four 
from sixty to seventy-five per cent. of an average, and in 
two but half a crop is expected. In nine counties from 
two to twenty-five per cent. of old wheat is in farmers’ 
hands; in fifteen, ten to fifteen per cent., and in four, 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. In fourteen coun- 
ties the amount in stock is nothing. The mills will 
require all or more. The supplies, compared with 1883, 
is the same in eighteen counties, ten to twenty per cent. 
in eighteen, and one and a half in three. Most of the 
wheat in hand is of the crop of 1882. In St. Joseph 


county winter wheat has suffered greatly by being winter 
killed. Michigan’s average winter wheat crop for’ five 
years has been 27,432,000 bushels. In eleven counties 
the present acreage is about the same as last year. In 
three, eight to ten per cent. increase; in three, fifteen to 
twenty per cent. decrease, and in one, forty per cent. de- 
crease. ; 

The present condition in New York is good to very 
good in sixteen counties; in four, 75 to 80 per cent., and 
in two poor. Eighteen counties report it as being better 
to much better; three, 50 per cent. better, and two 10 per 
cent. worse. The outlook for the crop is good in six 
counties, average in six years, one 75 to 90 per cent. of an 
average in five and a half crop. In fifteen counties none 
has been plowed, and in eight from 1 to 3 per cent. 
Most of the reports show that the outlook for the crop is 
betterthan a yearago. The mills will require the wheat 
now in store and in farmers’ hands. 

In Wisconsin the average crop for five years has been 
18,941,400 bushels. As compared with 1883 the crop is 
reported as the same in seven counties, 5 per cent. in- 
crease in two, 10 per cent. increase in two, 20 per cent. 
increase in six, 5 per cent. less in two, 25 per cent. less 
in one, and 50 per cent. less in two. The spring wheat 
acreage is reported the same as last year in five counties, 
20 to 35 per cent. increase in five, 5 to 10 per cent. de- 
crease in three, and 25 per cent. decrease in three. In 
seventeen counties none has been plowed up, in two 2 to 
5 per cent., and in Manitowoc and Sheboygan counties 
30 to 35 per cent. The present condition of the winter 
wheat in all buttwo counties is unusually good to excel- 
lent, and during the past month it has improved. The 
spring wheat was sown about the same time as last year, 
and its present condition is fair to good outside of Mil- 
waukee, and the mills will require all or more than all 
the wheat. Prices are from a little less to 15 to 25 per 
cent. less than a year ago. 

In Iowa the average crop of wheat has been for five 
years 26,828,000 bushels. The spring wheat acreage in 
seven counties is about the same as‘a year ago. In nine 
there is an increase of ten per cent. In five there is an 
increase of from 20 to 30 per cent. The winter wheat 
acreage is about the same in five counties, 10 per cent. 
more in one, 26 per cent. more in one, and from 15 to 25 
per cent. less in two. In twelve counties the time of 
sowing was about the same as last year, in seven from a 
week to ten days later, and in five earlier. The present 
condition of both spring and winter wheat is invariably 
reported good. There is very little old wheat in store, 
and little in farmers’ hands. The mills will require all 
or more than all. The views of two correspondents are 
as follows: ‘The prospects for a large crop were never 
better.’ Spring wheat never looked better, but the acre- 
age is small. In Kansas the average wheat crop for five 
years has been 23,587,700 bushels. In nine counties the 
average now is about the same as a year ago, in two 
counties it is 5 per cent. more, in four 40 per cent. more, 
in five 20 per cent. more, and in one 25 per cent. less. 
None has been plowed up, and the present condition is 
excellent, showing a general improvement since a month 
ago. The outlook for the crop is first-class in every re 
spect. In fifteen counties it is much better than a year 
ago, in three about the same as a year ago, in three 50 
per cent. better, in one 15 days later, in one a month later, 
and in one 15 days earlier. In four counties there is 
none in the farmers’ hands, in five 50 per cent.,in nine 
10 per cent., in six 15 to 20 per cent. There is little or 
none in store in twelve counties. The mills will require 
all or more. One correspondent says: ‘We are shipping 
in wheat all the time. The plant is strong and healthy. 
In New York the average wheat crop for five years has 
been 10,940,.00 bushels. In twenty-two counties the 
present acreage is about the same as a year ago; in three 
from 5 to 10 per cent. less, and in one 5 per cent. more; 
none has been plowed; in twenty counties the present 
condition is good, in six ‘very good’ or ‘splendid,’ in two 
‘fair,’ and in one 5 per cent. better than the coarespond- 
ing time last year. During the past month it has ‘im- 
proved very much.’ The outlook for the crop is ‘fair to 
good’ in fifteen counties, ‘an average’ in six, and a ‘big 
crop’ in seven. As compared with 1883, it is ‘better’ to 
‘much better’ in nineteen counties, 50 per cent. better in 
three, and double in two. In nineteen counties there is 
little old wheat in farmers’ hands, in six 10 per cent., 
and in four 20 to 25 per cent. In twenty counties there 
is none to be marketed. The mills} will require all and 
more. Prices are 5 to 15 cents per bushel less than a 
year ago. Correspondents report the surplus from 5 to 
25 per cent. less than a year ago. 


The average crop of Illinois for five years has been 
4,000,000 bushels. In thirty-nine counties the average 
now is about the same as a year ago; in six there is an 
increase of 5 per cent.; in four of 10 per cent.,and in one 
25 per cent. One county shows a decrease of 25 per 
cent., three of 5 per cent., and four of 10 per cent. In 
thirty-four caunties none has been plowed up; in eight 
12 per cent., in five 3 to 5 per cent.; in eight 10 to 12 per 
cent., and in one 15 per cent. The present condition is 
fair to good in thirty-five counties, excellent in eleven, 
and poor and thin in seven. Compared with a month 
ago, four counties report about the same; fifty much im- 
provement, two 25 per cent. better, and two not so good. 
Thirty-three counties will yield an average crop, nine 
one-half of an average, three one-quarter of an average, 
and twenty 65 to 75 per cent. of an average. As com. 
pared with 1883, the prospects are better to much better 
in thirty-seven counties, 15 to 25 per cent. better in five, 
50 to 75 per cent. better in nine, and not so good in two. 
In fourteen counties there is none in the farmers’ hands, 
and twenty-six 2 to 5 per cent. There is none to be 
marketed in thirty-five counties, and 5 to 10 per cent. in 
seventeen. In forty-five counties there is little or none 
in store, and the mills will require all, or more than all, 
outside of Chicago. In Virginia the average crop for 
five years has been 8,400,000 bushels. The present con- 
dition is good. During the month it has improved, and 
in all but one county the outlook for the crop is good. 
None is to be shipped. 

The spring wheat acreage in Nebraska is about the 
same as a year ago in five counties, 20 to 25 per cent. 
more in six, and 10 per cent.less in two. In three coun- 
ties the winter wheat acreage is 15 to 20 per cent. more 
than a year ago, and 4 to 5 per cent.in two. The time 
of sowing the spring wheat averaged ten days later. The 
present condition of both spring and winter wheat is 
reported invariably ‘good’ to ‘never better,’ and in the 
past month there has been an improvement. The out: 
look is good to ‘very good.’ The mills will require all 
the crop. Very little will be shipped out. Wheat has 
been neglected for three or four years, but this year most 
of the farmers have some wheat on account of the short- 
age of the corn crop last year. 

The present condition in Tennessee is unusually good, 
and there is from 10 to 15 per cent. increase in acreage 
in five counties and an increase of 5 per cent. in two. 
There has been a general improvement during the past 
month. The outlook for the crop is good in eleven 
counties, splendid in two, and ‘best in many years’ in 
four. Millers will require all and more than is now in 
farmers’ hands. Kentucky’s average for five years is 
9,703,000 bushels, and is about the same this year as last, 
The present condition is good to excellent; very little is 
in farmers’ hands, and it will all be required by the 
mills. 

In Dakota the average is the same as last year in five 
counties; in seven it is from 25 to fully 40 per cent. bet- 
ter; in one double, and in one three times that of last 
year. Seeding averaged in time about the same. The 
present condition is good to extra good universally 
throughout the state. There isno old wheat in farmers’ 
hands in six counties; in seven there is from 7 to 10 and 
in some 30 per cent. The mills will require it all. In 
Pennsylr ania the acreage is about the same as last year. 
The present condition is very fine; outlook good. The 
reserves will all be required by the mills, and more, as 
spring wheat is being brought in from the Northwest. 
In Maryland the acreage remains about the same as last 
year; the condition is excellent. The mills will require 
all the farmers’ reserves. In Delaware the acreage is 
also about the same as last year. The condition is fine, 
and the outlook good for a large crop. From 5 to 10 per 
cent. remains in farmers’ hands, with prices the same as 
last year. 

In Texas the average in six counties is from 10 to 30 
per cent. better than last year; in two 75 per cent. better, 
and in two double that of last season. The general condi- 
tion is good; in some counties the best ever known. 
The outlook is 20 per cent. better than last year. There 
is no wheat in store, and the mills will require all the 
wheat in farmers’ hands; they are now bringing it in 
from Kansas. In Colorado the spring wheat acreage is 
about the same as last year. Sowing was a little later 
than last season. The present condition is good; prices 
from 5 to 10 per cent. less than last year. The acreage 
of California, except in two counties, ranges from the 
same as last year to an increase of 20 per cent. The 
present condition is excellent, better than a month ago. 
Very little wheat remains in farmers’ hands. After an 
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extended investigation, a correspondent writes: ‘The 
indications now are that we shall have the largest crop 
ever raised in the state, estimated at about 58,300,000 
bushels, of which home consumption will require about 
11,700,000, leaving 46,600,000 bushels available for export, 
provided nothing happens to the crop before harvest to 
interfere with the present outlook.’ ” 


OATS. 


A French correspondent of the Farmers’ Review, 
writes an interesting chapter on oats. The tendency to 
the cultivation of this cereal is increasing in the north 
and northwest of France; and it is also being tried as 
fodder in the warmer sections, barley being its princi- 
pal competitor. This is in the face of ancient prejudice, 
oats being regarded as only a make-shift crop for new 
and old, moist lands. 


The ancients, and Pliny especially, regarded oats as | 
| commerce between states, and therefore not within the 


| scope of state legislation—Hetsemanu vs. Baliimore & 


degenerated wheat; indeed, it is only necessary to go 
back to the commencement of this century, when dis- 
cussions waxed warm, as to oats’ degenerating into rye, 


and barley degenerating into oats. Like wheat, the | Dealing in Futures Gambling, Which Makes a 


original country of oats is unknown. Some trace the 
plant up to Persia, others to the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, where oats is to be found in the wildstate. Others 
assert its native habitat is the north of Europe. More 
certain is the fact, that from the dawn of history, oats 
formed the chief food of the old Celts, the Germans and 
the Scandinavians. Our ancestors were heroic on oaten 
diet. 
grew readily everywhere. It suited our forefathers 
who bad acontempt for riches. With oatmeal they 
made a porridge: with the whole grain they brewed or 
distilled a kind of beverage, and then smoked the leaves 
of some fragrant plants as a tobacco, while planning 
hunting excursions, battles or invasions. It was from the 
Norsemen that the Romans became acquainted with oats, 
but the latter never cultivated that grain as an alimentary 
product, but as an addition to the forage called farrago.” 

In the mountain regions of Norway, and such com- 
prise nearly the whole country, oatmeal formed the ex- 
clusive dietary of the inhabitants. In Germany, Hol- 
land and parts of England, oats were brewed. But it is 
chiefly as provender for horses they are cultivated in 
cold and moist climates. In warmer zones barley is 
preferred; the arid soil stunts the plant, checks its stool- 
ing, and the fecundation of the flowers. There are lo- 
calities where oats are sown for forage, being cut when 
the seed is in its milky stage, and cattle prefer that to 
ordinary hay. Only land unsuited for other grain could 
be thus utilized. For ensilage ends it can never compete 
with maize or rye. 

Oats is almost as notable acrop in Brittany in North- 
western France, as in Scotland, and is consumed there 
almost as largely as food. M. Parmentin considers oat 
porridge to be more nutritious than the baked cakes. 
Pliny said that this diet was so remarkably healthful 
that German doctors in his time found no patients among 
the consumers. The writer found a small variety— 
avena buots, called “fly-foot” by the natives grown in the 
mountainous districts of Spain. It is admirably adapted 
to poor soils and late climates, where its varieties, though 
not so nutritious, are wholesome; while the firm, long 
straw is much relished by stock. 

Of all cereals, oats are the least particular about 
soils; nor does the latter require much preparation; and 
further, the plant necessitates but little attention during 
its growth. A broken up meadow, plowed in early win- 
ter, and that wheat dislikes, is the desired time for oats. 
In spring, sow broadcast, unless the land be foul, and 
generously, say six bushels per acre; some give even 
more, as oats are said to be capricious in wet and cold 
season. Harrow lengthways, to secure a friable tilth of 
three inches, and roll when the plant is in second leaf; 
the latter binds the soil, and secures a good surface for 
reaping. French farmers have a weakness for autumn 
manurings, hence, on grass land intended to be broken 
up, farm yard manure is plowedin. The soil will ex- 
hibit the benefits of this where roots succeed the oats. 


If the land be cold, lime is added; if very poor, a stimulant 
is given in the way of a top-dressing of guano. The 
yield in France is from fifty to fifty-five bushels per 
acre, with a ton and a half of straw. Sound oats weigh 
thirty-four pounds to the bushel, make sixty-two per 
cent. of meal, seventeen of bran, the remainder 
being water. The outer layer or pellicle of the berry 
contains the stimulating aromatic property peculiar to 
this cereal. Boussingault’s analysis of oats is as follows: 
Albuminoids 11.9 per cent.; starch and dextrine 61.5: 
fatty matter 5.5; cellulose 4.1; mineral substances in 
large variety 3; and water 14 per cent. 


The cereal did not require much culture, and | 
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Legal Notes. 


Negotiability of Warehouse Receipt. 

In the absence of a statutory enactment a warehouse- 
man’s receipt is not a negotiable instrument, and an as- 
sigament thereof operates merely as a transfer of the 
property deposited, and passes no better title to the pur- 
chaser than the vender had.—Solomon vs. Bushnell, Ore- 
gon Supreme Court. 


Shipment of Grain from One State to Another. 

A contract of a shipment of wheat from West Union, 
Iowa, to Milwaukee, Wis., providing that the responsi- 
bility of the company receiving the grain should cease 
with: the delivery thereof at Postville, Iowa, to a con- 
necting line, is a contract to be wholly performed in 
lowa, and not open to the objection that it relates to 


Ohio Ratlroad Company, Iowa Supreme Court. 


Gontract Void. 
The case of Grubbs vs. Watkins, decided by Judge 


| Blodgett in the United States Circuit Court at Chicago on 


the 11th inst., involved the validity of an option deal in 
hops. It appeared that a contract was made between 
the parties in August, 1882, according to which Grubbs 
was to pay Watkins $100 for the privilege of buying 
from him 100 bales of choice new hops of the growth 
of 1882, the hops to be delivered at the former’s store on 
or before January 1, 1883. The price was to be fifty 
cents per pound whenever the hops were tendered, pro- 
vided plaintiff accepted them; he, however, had the 
privilege of refusing to buy, and if he refused he was to 
forfeit $100. The court held the contract void, on the 
ground that it was a gambling contract. It was, he said, 
an agreement by which plaintiff acquired an option at a 
future day to buy a quantity of hops, and the only pen- 
alty thereunder was forfeiture. There was no obliga 
tion to take the hops, and the contract was, therefore, in 
his opinion, a mere bet of $100 as to whether the plaintiff 
would, at the expiration of a certain time, take the hops 
or forfeit $100. 


Future Delivery of Grain. 

Upon a contract for 14,000 bushels of No. 2 barley, 
April 9, on which a margin of 10 per cent. was depos- 
ited, which was made subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, an 
action was brought for damages, the buyer failing to take 
the grain, and the court directed a verdict for plaintiff 
for the difference between the contract price and the 
amount received on the sale of the barley. The defend- 
ant carried the case, Wall vs. Schneider, to the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, where the judgment was affirmed. 
Judge Cassoday, in the opinion, said: It is claimed that 
this contrect, upon its face, is void, being a gambling 
contract. In order to so hold we must find, as a matter 
of fact, that at the time of making the contract the 
plaintiff had no intention of selling and delivering the 
warehouse receipts, a3 therein stated, and also that the 
defendant had no intention of buying or receiving such 
receipts. The contract to all appearance is a valid agree- 
ment, and we cannot hold it to be the reverse because by 
the rules of the Board the damages for a breach of the 
contract were to be fixed at the Board prices, for parties 
to a contract may fix their owa measure of damages. 


Contract by Letters. 

K wrote to M: “In consequence of a rupture in the 
salt trade, we are authorized to offer Michigan fine salt, 
in full car-load lots of 80 to 95 bbls., delivered in your 
city, at 85c per bbl., to be shipped by C. & N. W. R. R. 
Co. only. This is a bargain. Shall be pleased to receive 
your order.” M replied by telegraph: “Your letter of 
yesterday received and noted. You may ship me two 
thousand (2,000) barrels Michigan fine salt, as offered by 
your letter.” This order was not filled, and M sued for 
damages for a breach of contract, and recovered. The 
defendant carried the case to the Supreme Court, where 
the judgment was reversed. Judge Taylor, in the opin- 
ion, said: “The plaintiff claims that the letter of the de- 
fendant was an offer to sell to him, on the terms men- 
tioned, any reasonable quantity of Michigan fine salt he 
might see fit to order, not less than one car load, and the 
defendant claims that the letter was not an offer to sell 
any specific quantity of salt, but was simply such a letter 
as a business man would send out to customers, or those 


. 


with whom he desired trade, soliciting their patronage 
To give the letter the construction asked for by the 
plaintiff would introduce such an element of uncertainty 
into the contract as would necessarily render its enforce- 
ment a matter of difficulty, and in every case the jury 
would be called upon to determine whether the quantity 
of goods ordered was such as a merchant reasonably 
expects from his customer. Rather than introduce such 
an element of uncertainty into the contract, we deem it 
much more reasonable to construe the letter as a simple 
notice to those dealing in salt that the defendant was in 
a position to supply salt at the price named, and request. 
ing the persons addressed to deal with him.— Moulton vs. 
Kershaw, Supreme Court, Wisconsin. 


Unlawful Discrimination in Freight Rates. 
In the case of Rothschild vs. The Wabash Railroad 
Company et al. fhe St. Louis Court of Appeals recently 
held, that while an agreement by a railroad company to 
carry certain goods for certain persons at a cheaper rate 
than for others is unlawful discrimination, yet that where 
a railroad company employs persons who ship over its 
road to render valuable services to the company, for 
which it pays them an agreed and lawful compensation, 
thus allowed reduces the expenses of freightage of the 
persons so employed by the company, does not necessa: 
rily operate as an unjust discrimination. ' 


Warehouse Receipts—Negotiability—What is a 
Receipt ? 

1. A warehouse receipt, to be negotiable under sec- 
tions 558 and 558 of Revised Statutes, must be given for 
goods stored or deposited. Areceipt in terms as follows: 
“St. Louis, January 31, 1880; received of G. A. Stein & 
Co., 5,921 45-56 bushels of No. 2 white-mixed corn, to be 
loaded into sacks, tickets for which, when loaded, will 
be sent down promptly; D. P. Slattery, superintendent 
and secretary, per Owen,” is not such a receipt, it being 
at most a mere agreement to ship corn then in store. 
2. Section 553 of Revised Statutes was intended to pro- 
hibit the issuance of a receipt to one who had no grain 
in store, and section 556, forbidding any person from 
shipping grain held in store until production of the 
receipt by the owner, applies only to negotiable receipts, 
and the defendant, having received no notice of the 
rights of any third party in the grain, he properly 
shipped it at the order of the person to whom he gave 
the paper—Union Savings Associatian vs. St. Louis Ele- 
vator Company, Missouri Supreme Court. 


MILES OF RAILWAY IN EACH 


STATE. 
Hiinoiss. 2 sere css 8,927 Mississippi......2.-. 1,671 
New Yorks iss cs.. s<-:. 7,486 South Carolina..:....1,558 
Qhiomvcs Soaenr< 7,280 Louisiana...... sisnaeedieeO 
Pennsylvania .......:7,221 Florida .............. 1,218 
TOWS scp sere ca ---7,199 New Mexico..... area dy lon 
MUS ECE Gatodtasmon oe 6,076 Utah.... pcan! isi 74 
dndianases s,s es 5,198 — Mainest.eceen cece qed 
Michigan..............5,075 Montana......... eed O12 
Missouri of s.ccic.ssc pisis 4,606 Maryland....... ae ae 068 
Minnesota..... .+e---4,142 New Hampshire.....1,038 
Wisconsbie te. <-> = 4,043 ‘Oregon .....)i.eeeee 1,008 
Georgia :2s5-+e-0sres 2,940 Connecticut.......... 965 
Califormiac aac sess 2,894 Nevada... . seesnsesmienas 
COlOradG |.sieise space «2,861 Vermont: ... oe Sia\pharard - 942 
INGDraskarc sce ecmiise 2,693 West Virginia... .... 940 
DakOtacse cose eee 2,544 “Arizona... cccsmee Spas! 
Virginia.....52....<..52,044 : Idaho. .'> Shee eee 754 
KANSAS Saere eelep ete eee 2,409 Wyoming............ 613 
Tennessee. .....---- 2,197 Washington Territory. 595 
Alabama....... ..+--2,090 Indian Territory...... 362 
Massachusetts....... 1:985 Delaware... .:2@oesee 282 
Kentucky. =< s'soen see 1,935 RhodelIsland. ....... 212 


North Carolina.......1,811 Total miles in United 
ATKANSAS.. 2 oem s 6 55: 1,732 States.............120,4384 
RAPID GRAIN LOADING. 


Chicago elevators are noted for the rapidity with 
which they receive and discharge grain, and the Rock 
Island Elevator A rather distinguished itself one day re- 
cently. The schooner Golden Age, the largest sail craft 
on the lakes, was loaded with 94,780 bushels of corn in 
two hours and twenty minutes from the time that she 
touched the dock. The corn was run into her hold from 
seven spouts. Thisis said to be the fastest time ever 
made in Chicago, although such a statement will proba- 
bly call forth numerous denials. 


Over 200,000 Howe Scales have been sold, and the de- 
mand is increasing continually. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRINKLER. 


The subject of protection against fire is one that is 
every day attracting more attention. There is good rea- 
son for this. The loss to the country from fire is annu- 
ally at least a hundied millions of dollars. Since the 
close of the war the loss of property by fire has been 
sufficient to pay the entire national debt. And it must 
be remembered that this loss isabsolute.. It is fallacious 
to reason that because much of the property destroyed 
is insured, therefore its destruction is not an absolute 
loss. The indemnity which the insured receives is sim- 
ply a part of his own and his neighbors’ premiums, so 
that, so far as the whole country is concerned, the burn- 
ing of a house, a mill, or an elevator is a loss which 
leaves the country that much poorer. 

It is not strange, therefore, that a large share of the 
ingenuity of the country has been expended on devices 
toinsure protection from fire. Among these, no one de- 
vice has been productive of more satisfactory results than 
the Automatic Sprinkler. Even in its crude form it 
saved millions of dollars by its prompt action, at the 
critical time; for it is obvious that all fires start from 
small beginnings, and the prompt application of water 
at the incipience of the fire is far more efficacious than 
a dozen streams after the fire has made headway. No 
doubt a bucketful of water would have quenched the fire 
that laid Ch‘cago in ashes if the bucket had been handy | 
and a watchful eye had seen the fire at its start. And it 
is here that the Automatic Sprinkler has its great value; | 
that it is a sleepless watchman, and responds to the alarm i 
of fire before the flames have mate great headway. i 


metal. Upon the air rising to a temperature of 150 deg. 
thering breaks asunder, the lower lever drops, allowing 
the pressure of the water to move the ball and cup down, 
thus admitting of a full unobstructed opening of half an 
inch. The water strikes the ball, the edge of the cup, 
and the pan, by which means it isthrown in a spray in 
all directions, up, down, and sideways. It does not throw 
an umbrella-shaped spray as you might suppose, but, be 
the pressure great or small, it wets every square inch 
from its furthermost circle to immediately beneath it. 
All that is necessary to put it in working order again is 
to slip a new ring over the ends of the two levers after 
drawing the lower one up to its place. To vent the 
pipes of air while filling them with chemicals or water, 
the sprinkler on the end of each pipe may be used as a 
vent cock by removing the ring until the water comes, 
when the levers are drawn to place and the ring slipped 
on. Yo assure yourself that the apparatus is in order 
any time, slip on a rubber overcoat if you do not fancy a 
little wetting, and holding a bucket under the sprinkler, 
draw thering. Satisfied that it is in order, draw up the 
lever and replace the ring. 

To be independent of a defective water supply, or in 
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THE CORN OF THE BIBLE. 


Indian corn, our greatest agricultural product, is sup- 
posed by a majority of mankind to have been originally 
discovered among the American Indians, after the dis- 
covery by Columbus. And yet this is only imaginary. 
There is but little doubt that corn, or maize, is coeval 
with the history of man. -J. C. Vaughan, in a late man- 
ual, has gathered up various items and scraps of the an- 
tiquity of this cereal. Mr. Spitz found a petrified stalk 
and ears of corn, perfect in development, in a stone 
quarry in Adams county, I]. Darwin found a perfect 
stalk of corn in a shell and sea drift 85 feet above the 
level of the sea. Grain and ears of corn have been found 
in the tombs of mummies at Thebes. 

And it would be difficult for even the closest critic to 
explain satisfactorily that certain texts of scripture do 
not describe unerringly the same kind of corn that now 
flourishes in Illinois and Iowa. For instance, can it be 
possible that the following verses refer to wheat: 

Mark ii, 23: “And itcame to pass that He went through 
the corn on the Sabbath day, and His disciples began, as 
they went, to pluck the ears of corn.” 


Every one knows the principle on which these Sprinklers 
operate, viz.: That by the heat of the incipient fire, 
fusible meta] confining the water is melted, and the 
sprinkler set in operation. This is the general idea of 
all of them, though it must be confessed that some of the 
sprinklers have much stronger points than others. 

To some of the automatic sprinklers in vogue serious 
objections have been urged. Among these are the lia- 
bility to leak, the fact that the pipes are liable to freeze 
in cold weather and similar objections. In the West 
especially, this last objection is a serious one, for salt 
water (the remedy commonly relied upon to meet this 
objection) freezes at a temperature of 16 degrees, which 
is not at all low. We give on this page two illustrations 
of Ruthenburg’s Automatic Sprinkler which we think 
overcome the objections urged against other automatic 
sprinklers, in this regard, that it is automatic in fact as 
well as in name; that it does not freeze, and that it is in- 
dependent of any system of water supply—considerations 
of vast importance in the West and Northwest. 

A reference to the illustrations will make the following 
explanation of this important device easily understood: 
The ball, a one-inch steam pump-valve, seals the mouth 
of the half-inch pipe. No opportunity is afforded the 
ball to stick, as its contact with the seat is a mere circu- 
lar line. This ball rests in a cup-shaped guard which 
fits it, and thus distributes iffe pressure. The levers 
which hold the ball against the pressure within the pipe 
are respectively a piece of square and a piece of round 
brass wire, their outer ends being held together by 
means of aring of fusible metal. These levers may be 
as long as necessary to hold the pressure. The hot air 
haying access to both the inver and outer surfaces of the 
ring makes it extremely sensitive, while its circular 
form gives ita maximum strength with a minimum of | 
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case of the absence of any water supply, a check valve 
is placed at the foot of the stand-pipe, opening upwardly 
Above this check connection is made with atank. This 
tank, or these tanks (for they may be of any capacity and 
any number you may desire), are made of a single sheet 
of steel for the shell, no matter how large they may be, 
the largest being 4x7 feet. They are fitted with pressure 
gauge, safety valves and try cocks for ascertaining the 
pressure, insuring against over-pressure, and ascertaining 
the amount of fluid in the tank. They are to be under a 
continuous pressure of one hundred pounds to the square 
inch. The fluid in these tanks also fills the pipes, and 
will not freeze at 20° below zero. It does not corrode 
metals, will not injure fabrics, will not evaporate at ordi- 
nary temperatures, and when evaporated down to twice 
its ordinary gravity will not crystalize. .It has many 
peculiar properties. Fabrics immersed in it, dried and 
soaked in oil will not burn. The oil will burn off, leay- 
ing the fabric charred to some extent, but not burned. 
Between the tanks and stand-pipe the alarm is attached. 

Such, in brief, is an account of this sprinkler. It has 
been offered in competition with other sprinklers of the 
automatic class, but so far the challenge has not been ac- 
cepted. Tne manufacturer, Mr. Marccs RuTHENBURG, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, will be pleased to give any par- 
ticulars respecting it, as well as information in regard to 
fire-protective matters of any kind. Parties who wish to 
secure greater protection from fire should not fail to 
write him. 


The grain elevators at Baltimore are now with very re- 
duced stock, the late shipments having exceeded the re- 
ceipts of both wheat and corn. There will be ample 
room for the new wheat crop when ready for forwarding. 
—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


Leviticus, ii, 14: “And if thou offer a meat offering of ; 
thy first fruits unto the Lord, thou shalt offer for the 
meat offering of the first fruits green ears of corn dried 
by fire, even corn beaten out of the full ears.” 

Leviticus 23, 14: “And ye shall eat neither bread nor 
parched corn, nor green ears until the self-same day that 
ye have brought an offering unto your God.” , 

Gen. 41,5 (concerning Pharaoh’s second dream): “And 
he slept and dreamed a secund time; and, behold, seven 
ears of corn came up on One stalk, rank and good.” 

Job 24, 24, says the wicked are “cut off as the tops of 
the ears of corn.” 

No historian has yet given a satisfactory account of 
the discovery of corn, and the presumption is it never 
was discovered, but began its history where it was first 
needed for food for man and animals. Two old _histori- 
ans, Back and Ruellius, who wrote about the date of the 
discovery of America, give corn (or maize) an Arabian 
origin. Fuchius in 1542 records its introduction many 
years previously into Greece and Asia. Bonafous be- 
lieves it a Chinese plant. A Chinese botanist in 1552 
wrote a work in which is an exact illustration of maize. 
In 1204 it is claimed the crusaders brought some of this 
corn from Asia Minor. And in 1250 the Italian Crescen- 
zio describes its method of cultivation just as it is culti- 
vated now. And the very facts which some produce to 
show that it is exclusively of American origin are 
strongly corroborative that it is not. These are that 
Columbus found it on the island of Cuba; Cortez found 
it in Mexico; Pizarro found it in Peru; the Puritans 
found it in New England; the James River colonists 
found it in Virginia; Cartier found it in Canada; and 
Marquette found it in 1673 in Iowa or Illinois. 

The very fact that the climates of England, France and 
Germany were not suitable for corn shows that they did 


not and could not raise it. And whatthose countries did 
not know the world was ignorant of. What they forgot 
was virtually lost to the world. Hence the impression 
that maize was not the corn of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, and that all the corn which Joseph stored up 
was wheat. And many an unlucky owner of wheat 
warehouses has wondered by what device Joseph so suc- 
cessfully stored his wheat so long in that hot climate.— 
Towa State Register. 


THE DELAWARE AND CHESA- 
PEAKE CANAL. 


In a speech before the House of Representatives on 
June 9, advocating the construction of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal, the Hon. John Y. L. Findlay, in the 
course of his remarks, said: 

It must be remembered, too, that the water parts of 
both routes is free, and that the combination therefore 
will stop with the land. The costof the ocean part of 
the service will depend upon the results of competition 
open to the merchant marine of the world. If the land 
service to Baltimore, in consequence of certain natural 
conditions, which like nature are permanent and immu- 
table, can always be performed at a much less cost than 
the service to New York, I can see no reason why the 
line which enjoys this advantage should abandon it or 
share its benefits with any competitor. The reason it 
does so now is thatthis advantage does not bear-its full 
fruition, owing to imperfect communications with the 
sea. Asan evidence that this argument is a sound one 
I will point you to the fact that in 1874,the year the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad reached Chicago, the rate 
on grain fell from 60 centsto 40 cents on the one hun- 
dred pounds, and that reduction has continued until the 
rate in 1883 fell to 22 cents. Here isa case, therefore, 
where the beneficial results of competition were immedi- 
ately felt and have continued to be felt tothis day. I 
have said that one of the results of the opening of this 
canal would be to restore Baltimore to the normal van- 
tage ground she enjoys by her shorter route to the 
Western country, and that the existing differential of 3 
cents on the one hundred pounds or 1 4-5 cents per 
bushel—a purely conventional and artificial one—would 
give way for a rate much lower than this difference ex- 
presses, and would be the legitimate outcome of both 
the economy of distance and cost of transportation, 
which are hers by the laws of nature. But assume that 
the differential remains as it is, I am satisfied that a sav- 
ing on a bushel of grain shipped from the grain centers 
“sf the West to Liverpool via this canal would be equal 
2 4.5 cents per bushel. : 

But upon the other theory, which I think is a perfectly 
safe one, the saving ought to be not less than 10.cents a 
bushel. In 1879 there were shipped from Baltimore 53,- 
471,768 bushels of wheat and corn. Ata saving of 10 
cents per bushel (that is, allowing the West the natural 
differential she is entitled to by the shortest line to the 
Eastern seaboard) there would have been a saving in that 
year of over $5,347,000. Estimating the cost of the canal 
at $18,000,000 via Choptank, the figures for which I have 
from the most careful and competent engineer, Colonel 
Craighill, of the United States Army, under whose in- 
telligent charge the surveys for this work have been 
conducted, the canal would pay for itself (less interest 
and cost of maintenance) in less than four years. But 
the effect of this cheapening of the cost of transportation 
would be indirectly felt in the whole volume of com- 
merce that passes over the trunk lines. Inclusive of the 
year 1871 and of 1883, the grand total of exports of grain, 
wheat and corn from the port of Baltimore is shown by 
table herewith appended. To accommodate this im- 
mense trade the first elevators in the East were built at 
Baltimore, with an absolute storage capacity to-day of 
5,308,000 bushels—a capacity, in the natural flow of 
grain, unobstructed by speculative movements, practi 
cally inexhaustible. 

I have been unable, as I have said, to estimate the 
probable amount of tonnage which would pass through 
this canal westward bound, but whatever it would be 
upon the basis of the existing differential there would 
bea saving of say $1.02 onthe ton; that isto say, 35 
cents on the canal and 67 cents by the railroad. Now, 
these are considerations which affect our foreign com- 
merce entirely. But our coastwise commerce has a very 
large interest also in this canal. The Eastern states 
would receive through it at reduced rates the superior 
coals of Maryland and West Virginia both for fuel and 
for gas, and in turn these states would send back their 
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manufactured goods for local and Western consumption. | 
The fact is, this canal would be a link in a long chain of 
interior communications running along the Atlantic 
Coast from Boston to Florida, and there cutting across 
the peninsula to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The differential in favor of Baltimore, even when re- 
duced to its present ridiculous minimum, has afforded a 
saving to the Western producer on East-bound grain and 
provisions alone of no less a sum in the last three years 
than $1,524,502. The amount of grain and provisions 
shipped to Baltimore during that period, estimated in 
tons, reached the enormous aggregate of 2,540,837 tons, 
and the differential at 60 cents per ton gives you the 
above result. Now, it is obvious that if the benefit of 
this differential was not in great part destroyed by the 
longer ocean voyage which this freight is compelled to 
take to Liverpool for the want of this ship-canal the vol- 
ume of tonnage Baltimoreward would be immensely in- 
creased. This is not taking into account the vast volume 
of West-bound freights which would naturally flow back 
over this route in return cargoes from European markets. 

The total foreign tonnage received in Baltimore for 
the last three years, 1881, 1882, and 1883, amounted to 4,- 
102,938 tons. What portion of this went West I have no 
present data upon which to make a reasonable esti- 
mate, but whatever it amounted to would get the ben- 
efit of this canal, and would in time be greatly augment- 
ed—trade breeds trade. Since the opening of the Suez 
Canal the traffic has quadrupled; and it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect a similar result as the effect of the 
construction of this work. When completed it would 
with its rail connections afford a continuously competing 
route for all freights to and from Europe. The existing 
differential which is the fruit of a pooling compact be 
tween the trunk lines for the sake of peace, and which 
is based, as has been shown, neither upon distance nor 
cost of transportation, would in all probability be sup- 
planted by a rate founded upon both of these considera- 
tions. There would be anew short line from the West 
to Liverpool, and the effect of this would be to cheapen 
freights on all other competing lines. 

It is said that there is danger of this competition yield 
ing the bitter fruit of combination, and that after all the 
producer would not reap the benefit of this short line but 
it would pass into the pockets of the transporter. This 
argument, I submit, proves too much. Carried to its 
logical consequences it would prevent the chartering of 
any new enterprise for fear that it would combine with 
rivals already established. The remedy for this evil, a 
growing aud a stupendous one, is not to put a stop to 
works of internal improvement, but to take the corpora- 
tions that manage them in hand and force an equitable 
tariff of rates just to themselves and fair and reasonable 
to the public. 

I believe the day is coming when the states as to all 
domestic and the United States as to all inter-state com- 
merce will be compelled to take this matter of rates in 
hand and settle it by legislation, which will put it out of 
the power of the transporting agencies of the country to 
make or mar the fortune of the producer and the ship- 
per. This is the answer I would make to the suggestion 
that competition is but the parent of combination, and 
therefore it is idle to expect anything from a competing 
route but the old story of compacts or consolidation. It 
is an argument against combination and not against com- 
petition. It is an argument that instructs us as to the 
immediate necessity of so legislating that the property 
of one class of our citizens shall not be at the capricious 
mercy of another. But further than this it does not legiti- 
mately reach. 


A MILWAUKEE MARINE ELE- 
VATOR. 


In these times of close competition in the milling 
trade, every improvement which lessens the expense of 
handling grain or manufacturing flour is of the utmost 
importance. The Marine Elevator recently erected at 
the Eacir Mitt of Messrs. J. B. A. Kern & Son, of this 
city, is one of the most important additions in the mat- 
ter of convenience and saving of labor, time and conse- 
quently of money, ever made to a mill in the West. It 
is the only mechanism of the kind west of Buffalo. 

A huge tower constructed in a most substantial man- 
ner, 120 feet in height, has been erected at the rear end | 
of the mill close to the edge of the dock. This tower 
contains all the machinery for elevating and the mecha- 
nism for propelling the steam shovels in the hold of the 
grain carrying vessel or steamer. The vessel having 


been brought into the proper position, a huge adjusta- : 


ble elevator leg is let down through the hatchway, into 
the grain in the hold. As soon as it is properly adjusted 
the elevating machinery is started and the grain running 
in at the bottom is rapidly elevated, discharged into 
weighing hoppers, and thence spouted to any bins in the 
building desired. As soon as the grain immediately 
about the bottom of the elevator leg begins to get low 
the steam shovels, driven by a system of ropes and pul- 
leys, are set at work, which scrape the grain from a dis- 
tance up to such a position that it will rapidly feed into 
the boot of the elevator leg. The apparatus at Messrs. 
Kern & Son’s mill has an elevating capacity of 10,000 
bushels per hour, and their grain storage capacity is not 
far from 200,000 bushels. We saw a cargo of nearly 
50,000 bushels of “No. 1 Hard” from Duluth unloaded in 


a few hours May 30.. Messrs. Kern & Soa are now able 


to have the best wheat in America delivered at mini- 
mum cost in their mill ready for gridding, and from 
actual figures we are convinced that with the present 
facilities for handling grain and making- flour, they can 
turn.out as good a quality of flour for as little money as 
any mill in the world. Mr. P. Robertson, of Milwaukee, 
directed the entire construction of the elevating machin- 
ery, ably assisted by Pierce Clark, of R. Dunbar & Co. 

of Buffalo. The fine performance of the machinery on 
its first trial speaks well for the mechanical ability of 
these gentlemen.—U. S. Miller. 


Py eneral Altems. 


A German paper makes the bold statement that “in 
twenty-two years ‘America’s population will have in- 
creased so that the territory will not raise her own bread- 
stuffs and she, too, will have become an importer.” This 
is hardly likely to occur, still there is a very rapid 
natural increase of population, and the immigration 
from the Old World is immense. 


It is a noteworthy fact that the Jew, with all his ex- 
tensive commercial and trade dealings, never speculates 
and does not appear on Boards of Trade. Speaking in- 
terrogatively of the causal conditions, a writer says: 
“The Jew has been civilized for 5,000 years, and isa 
thoroughbred race, with no ‘breeding back’ The An- 
glo-Saxon has been out of barbarism for hardly 1,000 
years, and is a mixed race.’’ Are these race conditions 
co-related as cause and effect with the gambling mania, 
as are the peculiarities of stock through methods of 
breeding ? 

Speaking of farmers’ warehouses the St. Peter, Minn., 
Tribune says: C.F. Johnson on Friday purchased 20, 
000 bushels of wheat from the farmers’ warehouse for 
which he paid 87 cents per bushel, or about 4 cents per 
bushel more than the then market price. Now figure it 
up and you will see 20,000 bushels of wheat at 4 cents a 
bushel extra will amount to $800. The farmers who 
own this warehouse make money every year; now we 
want to know why other farmers do not put up ware- 
houses and join together? If it pays the farmers of 
New Sweden and Lake Prairie it will pay other towns. 


Says the Toronto Globe:—“A more complete backdown 
than that of the Dominion Government in abandoning 
Fort Arthur for the Kaministiquia was never seen. The 
river which once ‘couldn’t be dredged properly’ is to be 
dredged to sixteen feet deep; inthis place where once ‘no 
business could be done’ a million dollar elevator is to be 
built; and four or five miles of switches are being laid 
on the banks of the river up which, according to Tory 
accounts, steamers would never go. Time has proved 
Mr. Mackenzie’s railway policy to have been superior to 
that of his successors at almost every point.” 

“Puts” and “calls” are simply privileges, giving the 
“option” in the first case to sell or not, or in the latter 
case to actually buy and call for the property or not. But 
while this option exists, practically it is a nullity, as the 
universal understanding is that these so-called operations 
are speculative only, an@he transfers are really of the 
“margins” or differences between the estimates of the 
seller or buyer and the market price at the time of settle. 
ment. The commercial use of the term “option” is dif- 
ferent. An actual transaction is always premised in the 
latter case; but there is an option as to time of settle- 
ment, generally amounting toa month. These are legit- 
imate dealings in “futures,” and should be so termed; 
and the ‘‘margins” put up are simple commercial secu- 
rities, or insurance for safety in unexpected impediments 
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to the fulfillment of the contracts. That many such 
transactions, intended to be actually fulfilled, sbould be 
in the progress of business more conveniently settled by 
a transferring of the margins, is only incidental. 


A Brooklyn man, who hit wheat for afew thousand 
dollars last week, rushed around and rented a brown 
stone front, and then sought the services of a furniture 
mover. “I'll take it by the job and do the fair thing by 
you,” replied the mover. {‘Well, how fair ?” “D1l say 
$50 for the two.” “What two?” “Why, the moving 
this week into the brown-stone, and the moving, in 
about a month, from that into a cheap frame house in 
the suburbs. I always job the two moves together in 


the case of a grain speculator! ”»—Wal Street News. 


Shrunken grain will germinate and often produce a 
good crop, but it will not produce as large a yield as 
plump seed, and if continued a few years in succession 
the variety is sure to degenerate. The Clawson wheat 
originated in a single plant found growing by a stump 
in the state of New York. Darwin says that the Fenton 
wheat was found growing on a pile of rubbish ina 
quarry in England. The Chidham wheat originated 
from an ear found growing in a hedge in England. It 
is well known that many varieties of grain have origi- 
nated in some single plant differing from its fellows 
found growing in some exceptional place. 


Sir James Caird, who is regarded as authority on the 
production of wheat in India, has recently been called 
before the Indian Railway Committee of Great Britain, 
now sitting in London, and testified as follows: “Iam 
not so sanguine about Indian wheat as many people are; 
the population of Indiais growing so rapidly that in two 
years it will require all of the wheat now exported, un- 
less there isa much larger production than at present. 
No doubt but that during the last two years the export 
of wheat had made great progress, but 1his was due to 
the exceptional seasons which had occurred.’ As to the 
increase of production from improved agriculture, he 
said that would depend on the price of wheat, the temp- 
tation offered to the Indian grower to cultivate it. 
There are large tracts in India capable of growing 
wheat, but he did not think the cultivation would be 
greatly extended unless the price became remunerative. 


Mr. Max Pollacheck, U. 8. Consul at Ghent, sent re- 
cently a report to the State Department as to the grain 
trade of that port. The cereal market, especially in 
wheat depends entirely on the American, the New York 
and Chicago fluctuations being closely followed. The 
first new wheat brought there last year was quoted at 
$5.08 per 100 kilograms—22014 pounds—but fell in Oc- 
tober to $4.70, and since has risen about 40 cents. The 
millers’ preference is decidedly for red winter wheat, 
for which they are willing to piy a little more. Indian 
wheat remains uniformly low, and has not varied 50 cents 
in ten months; it is not popular, except the Kurachee, 
which compares favorably, it is said, with the American. 
The Belgian crop is above the average of some years, 
and except,for persistent rains retarding the harvests, 
would have been extraordinary. Belgian rye, used 
mainly in distilleries, has hada brisk trade at home 
Very little corn has been imported, mainly from La 
Plata. Its use in gin distilleries, owing to taxes, has de- 
clined. 

Professor Scharling, one of the most eminent statisti- 
cians at Copenhagen, is of opinion that, as a grain-export 
ing country, Denmark’s days are numbered; and this 


view, it appears, is generally accepted by agriculturists. 


There may, says the Professor, be a surplus for exports 
after good harvests; but, with a rapidly-increasing popu- 
lation, the steady growth of wealth and prosperity—its 
consequent factor—grain will have to be purchased 
abroad after bad or even indifferent harvests. In a paper 
recently published by this gentleman, a parallel is drawn 
between the agricultural antecedents and resources of 
England and Denmark. He reminds his readers that for 
the last forty years the former country has been the 


principal buyer of foreign-grown cereals, notwithstand- 
ing that a century ago she largely exporied them. He 
instances the period of 1760-61, during which no less 
than 750,000 quarters of grain, was, on an average, annu. 
ally shipped from British ports, over one-half of which 
was wheat. Danish grain exports between 1874-82 fell 
to nearly half what they were during the preceding 
decennium. At this rate, it is argued, ten years hence 
the exports of cereals will amount to nil, and this not- 
withstanding that the cultivated area has increased con- 
siderably during the last fifteen years. The professor 
calculates that, by the end of this century, should cir- 
cumstances in the meanwhile be normal, Denmark, like 
England, will be obliged to import agricultural produce 
of all kinds; aad to pay for her foreign merchandise 
she must, he says, look closely to her industrial develop- 
ment. 


OPTIONS AND PRIVILEGES. 


Not long since a petition was circulated on the St. Louis 
Exchange asking that “option trading be suppressed.” 
We assume that this refers to trading in “futures”—that 
is, buying and selling grain and provisions for future 
delivery. ‘thfs is a very different matter from dealing 
in “privileges,” which we can scarcely think is recog- 
nized as legitimate on the St. Louis Board of Trade, and 
isin actual violation of the laws of Illinois. The pur- 
chase or sale of a “privilege” is a transaction which con- 
templates the rigit to offer or demand a certain amount 
of property at a certain price within a giventime. Asa 
rule, no actual transfer of property ever takes place and 
no trade is made. The transaction is really a bet in 
which one party gives and the other takesthe odds. But 
the term “option” covers a very different class of trades 
when it is applied to actual purchases and sales for fu- 
ture delivery. his kind of trading is undoubtedly 
abused in all the commercial and stock exchanges, but it 
could not be suppressed without great injury to the 
business of the country. The buyer of grain in a certain 
section must gather it in by the wagon-load, while he 
sells it by the car-load and by consignments amounting 
to many thousands of bushels. The grain-buyer in the 
country to-day may feel assured that he will have a cer- 
lain quantity to deliver in Chicago some time during 
next month, but he cannot specify the exact day. He 
cannot be sure of the date at which he shall have the 
required quantity collected nor the very day when he 
can secure transportation from the railroad company. 
But he can safely coutract to deliver the grain in June, 
which gives him a certain leeway. It is surely a legiti- 
mate transaction for him to sell the grain for June or 
future delivery. Again, the fixing of the price for future 
d livery enables the country grain-buyer to conduct his 
business on a comparatively safe basis. He ascertains 
the cost of transportation, estimates all his personal ex- 
penses, makes an allowance for his profit, and thus ar- 
rives at the price he can afford to pay the farmer for his 
produce. But if the country grain-buyer could not sell 
the property in advance of its collection, his business 
would be largely speculative. and he would be less lib- 
eral with the farmer, for he would reserve a large 
amount of profit in order to cover a contingent decline 
in the Chicago market. If he has already sold a large 
consignment of wheat in Chicago at $1 a bushel, he can 
afford to pay the farmer a better price than if he is in 
doubt when he can sell it or whether he will get 90 cents 
or $1 for it. In this way sales for future delivery have 
become essential to the stability of the business of hand- 
ling crops, and they cannot be abolished without detri- 
ment to the grain and produce interests, and especially 
to the farmers. It is true that a large proportion of the 
future trades on margins are made for speculation, with 
the purpose of merely settling the differences at market 
rates and without handling the commodity. It would be 
beneficial to the country if that kind of gambling could 
be stopped, but the suppression of all purchases and 
sales for future delivery, in order to check the specu- 
lative practices, might be productive of much more 
harm than good. And it would obviously be unfair to 
suppress legitimate, bona fide, and useful transactions as 
a means to prevent gambling transactions. The confu- 
sion of the option to deliver at a certain time in the 
future, and the privilege to make a trade in the future, 
has led to a popular misapprehension of Board of Trade 
transactions which ought to be corrected as far as pos- 
sible. Actual purchases and sales for future delivery 
are important aids to the movement of the crops which 
could not be abandoned without serious injury to the 
agricultural classes, the receiving and shipping mer- 
chants, the elevators, and even the milling and trade in- 
terests, notwithstanding the abuses to which the system 
has led.—Chicugo Tribune. 


THE POSITION OF INDIAN WHEAT. 


The unexampled low prices of wheat and other grains 
during this season has led a large proportion of those 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, as well as those 
employed in transporting and selling cereals, to look 
with apprehension upon the prospect of continued com- 
petition with India. It is not to be denied that the quan- 
tity which has been exported from that country has been 
a most potent factor in determining the price of the com- 
modities this winter and spring, and that if a large 
quantity were regularly to be obtained by the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Holland, and other grain-importing 
countries, it would have a most injurious effect upon 
American agriculture. The farmer could still live, it is 
true, but his style of household comfort would be much 
plainer, and it would be rare, indeed, for him to have 
anything left over for arainy day. Whetherhe shall 
be in this condition or not is the problem which at 
length we have the means of determining, something 
which was impossible to do earlier in the season. 

The surplus afforded by British India last year, which 
is the best ever known there, is in the neighborhood of 
37,000,000 bushels. Should it be able to furnish no 
more than this, the increasing population of Western 
Europe would soen pass beyond the amount, which is 
only sufficient for the support of six millions of persons, 
and would absorb it. The theories, however, of tbe 
alarmists in this country are that the soil of India is 
capable of raising a great deal more of this cereal than 
it now does, and that ils production can increase faster 
than the rates of growth in countries in which there is a 
deficiency, causing prices to be kept down at Liverpool, 
Odessa, and other corn ports, and forcing the tiller of the 


soil here to dispose of his crop on the basis of a dollar in 
Liverpool instead of a dollar in Chicago. 

Investigation, therefore, should be directed to the 
point whether India is likely to have such a surplus. It 
appears from the latest returns that the number of acres 
under cultivation with wheat in India is 20,000,000, with 
6,000,000 more in the native states. The aggregate crop 
is estimated to average about 252,000,000 bushels, and the 
exports have averaged 16,700,000 bushels. The bulk of 
the product, it will be seen, therefore, she consumes her- 
self, only a small percentage being exported. Some years 
less than one per cent is sent abroad, while in others 
fifteen per cent. is availavle. When prices are high 
abroad, and crops good at home, a large part is sent 
away, but when prices are low in foreign countries al- 
most all is used by the native population. Agriculture 
does not seem to be improving there, and the soil is old 
and worn out. No possibility exists of increasing the 
growth per acre, and the only hope for augmenting the 
return is by adding to the area under cultivation. Each 
field put in wheat diminishes that devoted to millet or 
other grains now grown there, and if this is carried on 
to a great extent the wheat must then be consumed at 
home, instead of being sent away. Under the present 
uncertain condition of Indian agriculture this is not 
likely to be done, as the wheat from that country does 
not sell at the same rate as that grain in England. Itis 
worth from nine to eighteen cents less a bushel in Lon- 
don than English wheat, and when that is depressed, as 
it is now, the cultivator in the Eist receives but 45 to 43 
cents for his laud and labor, instead of twice that, which 
the American farmer gets. 

There is, however, a stronger reason why no competi- 
tion need be feared from that country. India is growing 
in wealth and power. The results of good government 
are at length to be seen, and less money is hoarded there, 
and more invested, than at any former period. The en- 
hancement of prices which has been going on for a cen- 
tury in Europe is at length felt in India, and the 
inhabitants of all classes are showing more love of lux- 
ury and more desire of personal enjoyment than ever 
before. Asa proof of this prosperous condition it is 
only necessary to note the increasing population. This 
is growing rapidly. The census of the country shows 
more than two hundred millions of souls, and a gain of 
nearly a million annually. This is alone sufficient to 
absorb all the wheat products of that country, if there 
were no account to be taken of the desire of the inhabi- 
tants for better food. Its.ems to us, therefore, certain 
that there is no just reason for the solicitude so freely 
expressed, except in regard to present crops. With the 
reduction in freights, both inland and by sea, which has 
lately been the result of competition, with improved 
agriculture, and with the probabi.ity that the wheat area 
of this country is approaching its limits, it seems certain 
that our fears of the dark-skinned laborers of the Asi- 
atic peninsula are ill-founded, and that we shall continue 
to be in the future, as we have been in the past, the 
granary of the world.— American Grain and Provisions 
Journal. 


AGRICULTURE IN BRITISH INDIA: 


So much has been written of late concerning the pos- 
sible competition in wheat growing between India and 
the United States, and of the relative cheapness of wheat 
culture in that far-off land, that it may prove interesting 
to the American farmer to know how the Hindoo peas- 
ant Jives and thrives in raising wheat at starvation 
prices. The following is gathered from the Calcutta 
correspondence of the New York Sun; Sita Ram, an 
intelligent small farmer I know inthe Allahabad dis- 
trict, may be taken asa type of the average tolerably 
successful peasant in India. He is by no means what is 
regarded as well-to-do, but is lot his such asmight be en- 
vied by not a few of his fellows. He lives on a farm of 
ten acres, which he and his forefathers have possessed 
for five generations. Since the late famines, a succession 
of geod seasons, with a rise in prices, has enabled him 
to pay off the greater part of the claims of the money- 
lender on his holdiogs, and, if need should arise, he 
could now treat with the “silver-breeder” on equal 
terms. Last year he cleared a profit of $75, after having 
paid nearly :s much for his rent, cesses and the ex- 
penses of cultivation. He disposed of nearly the whole 
of his wheat, to the amount of twenty quarters, when 
prices were ranging from $2.50 to $3 per quarter, and 
was successful in his millet, tobacco and market vege- 
tables. He is forty-five years old, and has a family con- 
sisting of six members besides himself, to-wit: An aunt 
his wife, two sons, aged twenty two and sixteen respect- 
ively, the wife of the eldest son, aged fifteen, ard a 
niece nine years old. His two daughters, eighteen and 
fourteen years respectively, have both been married and 
live with their husbands, visiting their parents for a few 
days or weeks on occasion. ; 
. The wife of Sita Ram has her silver bracelets and 
anklets, her silver earrings and nose ring, and so has her 
daughter-in-law. Law year, too, the couple were able to 
present their son’s wife witha pair of extra finished 
toe-rings, costing $1.50, at the Dusserah festival (the 
time of the harvest moon), and they also hope to greet 
the expected grandchild with some auspicious ornament- 
al present. Sita Ram and all the family are sincerely 
contented with the state of things now, and would 
hardly wish it to change, even for the better. ‘Never 
desire too much, lest in striving for what you have not 
you should lose what you have,” is a deep-rooted senti - 
ment of the Indian mind. 

One serious care now and then crosses Sita Ram’s 
mind, over which his aunt and his wife make his head 
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ache whenever they get a chance, namely, that his niece 
must be married in one or two years. This is a sacred 
duty, and apart from the difficulty of finding a suitable 
youth in the higher degree of his caste than he himself 
occupies—a thing highly desirable—the cost of such a 
union would amount in caste money and in expenses for 
parties and presents to $30 at the least. 

It is a general estimate that out of every $100 of a 
farmer’s receipts, nearly fifty per cent. is for rent of land 
and farm expenses, fifteen goes for marriages and pres- 
ents, and the rest is for household expenses, including 
religious offerings. All his wants and luxuries are In- 
cluded in these three items. The idea of saving does 
not very much enter into his considerations, and thus the 
least of bad times is likely to drive him into the clutches 
of the usurer. Thisis the great danger of the Indian peas- 
ant nearly all over the country. Fortunately, however, his 
improvidence never consists in positive waste. He does 
not drink spirituous liquors, and bis allowance for to- 
baceo, which is often grown on the farm, is quite small. 

The average daily ration per head in a peasant family 
consists of a pound and a half of grain made into bread 
without leaven, and seasoned with butter and salt; from 
three to four ounces of split peas, or some kind of pulse; 
buttermilk, a pint now and then; vegetables, spices, betel 
and betel nut, and salt. The salt is an important item, 
as the duty is nine-tenths of the price, while the article 
is consumed pretty freely by the people. A family of 
seven will need eighty pounds of salt during the year, 
costing $2.50, of which $2.25 goes for the duty. In rice- 
eating districts ten pounds of rice will supply the daily 
rations of a family of seven. 

Sita Ram’s family fares comfortably on $4 a month, 
or say $50 a year. Less than a fifth part of the sum will 
clothe them for a whole year. The male dress-eonsists 
of apiece of coarse linen, five yards by 144. which is 
folded round the waist, costing twenty-five cents, and a 
similar wrapper, of smaller size, worth fifteen cents. In 
winter the wrapper is of wool, mixed with cotton, worth 
from fifty to seventy-five cents, which will last two or 
three seasons. The women’s dress is not more costly. 
It includes a short jacket, while from the peculiar man- 
ner of folding one end of the wearing cloth (which is a 
little longer than the man’s) serves as a wrapper. Two 
changes will run through the year. Shoes are seldom 
worn by the males, and never by the females. 

A farmhouse like that of Sita Ram will cost about $20 
to build, and will take from three to four weeks with as 
many men’s labor. Each farmhouse has a cattle fold on 
the outside, whence you enter a small open court twenty 
feet square, which is surrounded by chambers on raised 
platforms. The structure is of mud plastered thick on 
both sides of a framework of bamboo stems, which are 
about eight feet high, hollow in the center excepting at 
the joints at intervals of fifteen inches, and about three 
or four inches in dismeter. Wooden posts and rafters 
support the thatched roof, woven with straw, splintered 
bamboo sticks and jute string. 

The furniture of such a house consists of brass plates 
and pots, an iron pan, a knife or two, a stone mortar, a 
hand mill for grinding corn, mattresses and pillows, the 
total cost of which does not exceed $10, and most of 
which will last for two generations. 

A farmer will cultivate a farm of ten acres with the 
aid of his sons and two bullocks, which latter are also 
employed to draw water from the well for irrigation. The 
land is placed under irrigation in succession, about four 
acres each year. It is fairly manured, and the manure, 
besides yielding a lucrative crop, leaves the land ina 
favorable state for dry crops till its term for irrigation 
and manure comes again. 

The annual rent of land varies all the way from fifty 
cents to $20 the acre. The average is $2.50 the acre for 
wet land, and seventy-five cents for every dry acre. 

Farm servants are employed only on the richer farms, 
say of thirty or forty acres or upward. The average ex- 
tent of farms is from eight to ten acres. A’man with 
twenty-five acres is a big farmer, and represents a small 
fraction of our agricultural class, while the proprietors 
of f rty acres and over are considered land-holders 

Laborers, when employed, are paid thus: Two good 
meals a day, coarse clothing and from fifty to seventy- 
five cents in cash. A laborer will eat during the day two 
pounds of flour and four ounces of pulse, with a little 
butter, buttermilk and salt. A hard-working plowman, 
working from morning to night, will eat three pounds 
of flour in a day. 

India is almost exclusively a country of peasant farm- 
ers. Nearly ninety per cent. of our rural population be- 
long to this class. Asa general rule, every family, of 
seven in the average, have their little farm of eight oc 
ten acres (giving a little over an acre for every individ- 
ual), their grain stock and their cattle. They are their 
own masters, woik hard at seedtime and harvest, but 
have long spells of light or no work between them. An 
annual profit of $50 to $55 is considered a competence 
for such a family. 

Peasant women, beside doing the ordinary house 
work, grind the corn for home use with the hand mill 
in the afternoon, when they sing at a great rate and are 
joined in the chorus by the children. This is for the 
purpose of cheering the family up and of lulling the 
mail toilers to their afternoon nap. 

Another peculiar bfanch of rural female industry is 
the preparation of fuel from the dung of the cattle. 
This is important in itself as well as its consequences, 
inasmuch as the offal which would otherwise be valu- 
able as manure is thus used up. The dung is kneaded 
with broken straw into round cakes and plastered 
against the outer walls of the house to be baked in the 
sun.’ Near tie towns this forms an article of ready sale. 


Besides two bullocks the other cattle of a farm are) 
generally one or two cows and the same number of she 
buffalos, which furnish the milk and butter. There is 
very little extra spent to feed the cattle besides what is 
got from grazing (generally free) and the fodder from 
the farm. 

Plain and poor as isthe living of the peasant I have 
described, it is asad fact that nearly fifty per cent. of 
the agriculturists in India cannot claim even sucha 
homely lot.. There are whole districts in the country 
where the average peasant lives on coarse rice or other 
grain and water weeds, and pulse and vegetables are 
luxuries. The monthly expenditure of his family is 
from $1 to $1.50, and there are not five out of every 100 
whose annual profits exceed $50.. An absurd and extor- 
tionate system of taxation prepares the way for the 
money lender, and both jointly combine to wrench the 
last bit of cash from the wretched tenant. 

The condition of our peasantry is the most vital ques- 
tion in connection with the well being of our country, 
and slowly, at last, the Government has been beginning 
to study it and to take measures for its improvement. 

Happily, the recent unexpected successes in the ex- 
port trade of much of our produce, especially jute and 
wheat, have served to spread a general stimulus among 
all classes of the country, and many are aspiring to see 
India in no distant day the exclusive wheat supplier 
of Europe. There can be no doubt as to the capability 
of the resources of the country to effect this, and all 
that is wanted is certain judicious and well-applied 
measures in order to develop them.—Indian Correspond- 
ence. 


THE NEW PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


A professor in one of our colleges recently answering 
questioning students as to the merit of a certain metro- 
politan minlster said, “Young gentlemen, you may set it 
down as a fundamental fact that there is merit and abil- 
ity in any man who can gather and hold a large audi- 
ence.” This seems to be the truth of the matter when 
other things are considered than the oratorical or intel- 
lectual ability of a public speaker. In these days when 
so much evidence is at hand of the facilities our various 
exchanges furnish for ruinous speculations, gambling 
operations and market cornering, it is no wonder that 
the conservative traders of our cities, who have been 
brought up to look for pay only for service performed, 
and who deplore tie fast and reckless habits of our am- 
bitious youth, should look grave when asked the ques- 
tion whether our exchanges are a benefit or an injury 
to commerce. But a glance at the unprecedented history 
and growth of the exchanges of New York contains a suf- 
ficient answer to such a question. Even those merchants 
who most deplore the evils which attend the formation 
of exchanges are generally to a man members of the ex- 
changes. 

This week has occurred a most important event in the 
history of the commercial interests of New York. The 
New Produce Exchange building has been completed, 
and its floors and apartments opened to business; and it 
may be fitting at this time to glance at the history of 
that institution since its inception, its growth and influ- 
ence, its present wealth, and its effect upon the other 
commercial inteests of the city. 

In the days before the birth of “corners” and “futures,” 
within the recollection of many of our merchants, a flour 
dealer would go aboard the flour schooner lying off 
Coenties slip, and just in from the Hudson, and, gimlet 
in hand, sample his flour and make his purchase. As 
late as thirty or forty years ago all the place the dealers 
in flour and provisions had to congregate in was at the 
corner of Broad and South streets, under a rickety, old- 
fashioned awning. But to those who faithfully attended 
to business in al! weather and seasons at such an ill-fa- 
vored stand, this accommodation became intolerable. 
The next step was into a store building at the same cor- 
ner. ‘Thisincreased comfort brought additional streneth, 
and a contiguous store had to be rented and the wall 
pushed out to accommodrte the organization then known 
as the Corn Exchange. Such accommodation gave satis- 
faction until the years 1859 and ’60, when the project of 
building was set on foot, which resulted early in 1861 in 
the completion of the Produce Exchange building, 
where, until this week, the commercial business of New 
York and her export trade has been transacted for above 
ascore of years. Until 1870 a membership fee was not 
known, an annual asse-sment of $25 covering the neces- 
sary charges. But with that year they bought the build- 
ing which hitherto had been built for and rented to 
them. To raise the money for this purchase they as- 
sessed themselves $200 each By 1873 the membership 
had increased to 2,237, and the initiation fee was in- 
creased, to $500. It next became necessary to limit 
membership, and 2,700 was voted the limit. Since the 
limit has been increased to 3,000 members, and instead 
of adefinite membership fee being levied, the certificates 


of membership have all been bought up, and the seats |’ 


are sold at a varying value. They at present bring about 
$4,200. So much for the membership and the growth of 
the organization, and now look at the business per- 
formed, and the facilities the institution affords. 

On June 6, 1882, when the corner stone of the new 
structure was placed, President Parker called attention 
in his speech to the fact that “almost all of the exports 
from this port, and a considerable portion of those from 
other seaboard cities, amounting, probably, to nearly 
seventy-five per cent. of the total exports of the United 
States (other than cotton), directly or indirectly, pass 
through the hands of members «f this exchange.” Such 
a statement as this gives an idea of the commercia im- 
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portance of the organization, of much more value than 
the further statement that a rough estimate of the daily 
transactions of the organization would reach, perhaps, 
$10,000,000. This latter figure, of course, includes both 
the legitimate transactions of trades and those dealings 
in “options” and éfutures” upon margin, which are the 
threatening elements to trades and those so much op- 
posed by conservative traders. We have now given a 
brief account of the growth and influence of the Produce 
Exchange within forty years. From the fact that it has 
now attained such proportions for itself, and has also 
been the pattern from which a dozen other thriving ex- 
changes have been cut within a decade, we have evi- 
dence that our exchanges are of value to our commerce 
and industry. Let us now mention the principles in the 
operation of the Produce Exchange which give it com- 
mercial value. 

The charter of the Produce Exchange reads: “The * 
purpose of said corporation shall be to inculcate just and 


equitable principles in trade * * * to adjust contro- ‘ 


versies and misunderstandings between persons engaged 
in business.”’ Unless this declaration is intended to cover 
some such ground as the platforms of our political par- 
ties which declare for one thing and seek another (where 
statements susceptible of interpretation are made); we 
find a high and noble purpose. 

The history of the organization has proved the sincer- 
ity of the declaration. Took: for instance, as an illustra- 
tion of this purpose, at the clearly-defined grading of 
grain which the Exchange has secured. Nowa Western 
shipper, instead of being obliged to keep his grain by 
itself until sold from actual sample, it is only necessary 
to have his shipment graded by authorities according to 
Produce Exchange regulations, and turned into a grain 
elevator. A certificate of amount and grade are then 
given him. He has lost sight of the grain, but he has 
parted with the expense, annoyance, and frequent mis- 
understandings and delays that invariably attended the 
old method. This system, as applied to grain, is the 
most perfect, but that of grading flour and provisions is 
only atrifle less complete. Produce of any kind which 
has been officially inspected by the Produce Exchange 
is approved by the trade and upon such merchandise the 
price of the market is definitely made. 

Again, look at the advantage of the A'bitration Com- 
mittee of the Exchange. It has become a court of final 
resort for the settlement of all disputes arising among 
members who submit their differences to the committee. 
From the decision of this arbitration committee there is 
no appeal. Excepting in matters regarding real estate, 
the power of this body in questions submitted to them is 
the same as that of the Supreme Court. Ordinarily the 
expense of a decision by this body is but $25. What- 
ever lawyers may think of such a short cut to an under- 
standing, merchants prize this as an important feature 
of the Exchange. 

Then there is the advantage of being able to tell just 
what one may realize on grain not as yet removed from 
the store of the producer. He may send his grain to 
market and the same day sell futures of the same grade 
in the market to which he ships, thus anticipating its 
arrival. Ora mercbant may figure any day the profit or 
loss of changing his holding of grain from Chicago to 
New York. Ino expediting business and diminishing 
risk these facilities cannot be over-estimated. 

But still further, the statistics of crops, visible supply, 
movement and demand for the products dealt in by the 
Exchange, furnish most important data for business men 
to figure upon. If now some foolhardy people cannot 
resist the desire to buy or sell against the future, either 
in quantities that their capital will entirely cover or in 
such amounts as they are only to advance a margin upon, 
must the business world therefore declare a commercial 
exchange an evil, and its system something to be abol- 
ished? By no means. Science has been greatly ad- 
vanced by the propounding of the development theory. 
Must we, however, mourn the day that ever gave birth to 
Darwin, because, in sooth, some of the devotees to this 
theory have become atheists? Kerosene oil is a most 
useful article, but because some crazy people will set the 
can on the stove, or others, tired ot life, will saturate 
their clothing with it and apply the match, is that any 
reason why sensible people should cease to use it? So, 
thinking men deplore the extent to which gambling in 
every class of necessaries is carried, but the knowledge 
and facilities which have made such speculation pos- 
sible, bring with them commercial advantages not to be 
surrendered because of their abuse.—WV. Y. Mercantile 
Journal. 


Axpour Poots.—‘“Stranger,” he began, as he shoved 
his hat back on his head and sat down on a trunk on the 
platform, “what is this ’ere about these ’ere railroad 
pools ?”” 

“How P2 

“Wall, then, what is a railroad pool ?” 

‘Why, a number of railroad lines put all their earn- 
ings into a bag, shake it up, and divide even.” 

“What's this fur?” 

“So that all can get a whack at business.” 

“An’ it’s accordin’ to law ?” 

“ Yes.” FS 

The man pulled his hat down, rested his elbows on his 
knees for a “think” which lasted three or four minutes, 
and then suddenly arose and said: 

“Stranger, I ve bin a tarnal fool!” 

“How pu 

“Why, there’s a chap livin’ nex’ door to me at hum, 
who has allus worked four hours to my one, and who 
earns a dollar to my quarter, and it has never occurred 
to me 'o make him pool our wages and whack up.”— 
Wall Street News. 
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AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF THE 
WHEAT FIELDS OF THE WORLD. 


The Mississippi Valley is now the most extensive 
wlieat field of the world, and the produce it yields is not 
only consumed by a large portion of the population of 
the United States, but quantities are also sent to Europe. 
California has already reached the highest point of its 
producing capacity, and must at an early date be exp: ct- 
ed to yield less, in consequence of perpetual cultivation 
having exhausted the land. In addition to this, wages 
in California are quite as high as in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, whilst the former place is more than 3,000 miles dis- 
tant from the home and foreign markets, even if the 
most direct railway route be used—that via Festland, 
which is likewise the dearest. By water the difference 
in the distance is more than 1,000 miles. The wheat 
fields of Russia are too far away to have the advantage 
of cheap means of transport. Nevertheless, they con- 
stitute a formidable competition to the Mississippi dis- 
trict on the European market. Russia cannot meet all 
requirements; therefore, with a good harvest and nor- 
mal rates of transport, the English market is assured to 
the Mississippi Valley. India, by virtue of her extent, 
and the richness of her soil, is capable of meeting the 
extra demand of every country in Europe; but agricul- 
ture in that country is still in a very prim tive state, and 
labor is so very cheap that no mechanical appliances ure 
used there. America has a great superiority in this re- 
spect, as by the aid of her machinery she can not only 
work cheaper than India, but is also nearer to the Euro- 
pean markets, India being 6,000 miles, whereas America 
is only 4,000 miles distant from Liverpool. The freight 
from these countries stands in the proportion of 9 to 15. 
India also labors under the further disadvantage that 
when her corn is brought to Europe it is subjected to a 
longer sea voyage, which afficts it unfavorably. Fur- 
thermore, the population of the United States is growing 
more rapidly than the harvests, and it is computed that 
in twenty-two years there will be no surplus, but an ad- 
ditional requireme:t of 100,000,000 bushels.—CVesterrezch- 
tsche Ungarische Mueller Zeitung. 


A FOREIGN VIEW OF AMERICAN 
GRAIN SPECULATION. 


Probably in no country is grain speculation carried on 
‘to so great an extent as in the United States. Although 
the American press, whenever it is practicable, calls at- 
tention to the bad effects of speculation on the people, 
and the welfare of the nation at large, these well-meant 
warnings receive little or no attention from those con- 
cerned. 

American grain speculators, or, more accurately, grain 
gamblers, make a great error when they assume, as they 
are frequently heard to do, that in supplying the Euro- 
pean states with breadstuffs, no other country can com- 
pete with the United States. If they would cast even a 
fleeting glance on their national statistics, they would 
soon perceive tha deceptive and windy quality of such an 
assumption. 

As we cannot believe that Americans can be blind to 
facts capable of demonstration in figures, the only sup- 
position which remains to us is that they are determined 
to take no notice, at least until they are warned by ma- 
terial loss, of the fact that forcing up prices by specula- 
tion, until they are far above par value, furnishes to 
other countries the opportunity to compete successfully 
with American grain. 

British official statistics show clearly that five years 
ago the United States furnished fully 75 per cent. of the 
total imports of wheat and wheat flour into Great Britain. 
In 1881 there was a diminution in quantity to 68 per 
cent., followed in 1882 by 55 and in 1883 by 46 per cent. 
a decrease equal in the last mentioned year to three- 
eighths of the quantity impvrted five years ago. The 
amount imported in 1881 was roundly estimated at 93,- 
000,000 bushels, lessening in 1882 to 85,000,000, and in 
1883 to 74,000,000 bushels. To show that this falling off 
was not the result of a smaller consumption of foreign 
products. it may be stated that in the years named, total 
British imports, both of wheat and flour, were greater 
than ever before, being 136,000,000 bushels in 1881, 154,- 
000,000 in 1882, and 160,000,000 in 1883. 

While imports from the United States have steadily 
fallen off, other countries, and especially Russia and 
India, have continually furnished greater supplies. From 
8,000,000 bushels of Russian wheat in 1881, imports in- 
creased to 27,000,000 bushels in 1883, Indian supplies for 
the same period advancing from 15,000,000 to 28,000,000 
bushels. American speculators, whose only pu'pose 
seems to be the formati n of corners, have excellent rea- 
son to read these figures and reflect upon the question 
why the North American grain export has in the last 
few years made so poor ashowing. The rapid manner 
in which facilities for exporting wheat from the North- 
‘western provinces of Hindostan have dev loped of late 
years, seems to have entirely escaped the attention of 
American grain dealers, as also the fact that railroad ex- 
tension to the Punjab has opened to the trade one of the 
best wheat districts in the world. Herd, dry wheat, such 
as is grown in that tract, is particularly fitted for mixture 
with the damp English grain. Freights from Bombay 
have declined to such an extent that it is now possible to 
bring wheat to Europe from India so cheayly and in 
quantities so great as would have been held incredible 
ten years ago. , 

Moreover, in the year past Australia produced no less 
than 32,000,000 bushels of wheat, a great part of which 


_stantly come in to unsettle conclusions. 


was sent to Great Britain and there sold at prices lower 
than those fixed upon American grain by speculation in 
New York and Chicago. No wonder the British press 
unites in asserting that America does not know the great 
delusions under which she labors. None of these is 
greater than the supposition that the countries of West- 
ern Europe must necessarily buy the surplus of Ameri- 
can wheat crops, no mvtter what price is demanded. If 
results of speculation fell upon speculators thi mselves 
alone, there would be less occasion for regret, but its 
evil effects are so widespread as to influence many other 
interests. Every measure which operates to make bread 
dear, serves equally to increase the already heavy bur- 
dens of the poor, and to rob the laboring class of pros- 
perity. Thoss men who make the condition of 
foo \stuffs their play, not only enrich, themselves by 
taking food from the mouths of the poor, but they bring 
influences into action which will lead to violent conflicts 
between labor and capital. The burden of speculation 
will grow heavier and more universal from year to year, 
as it already extends not only to all the most important 
articles of American production, but, in addition, to 
many of foreign origin. The fictitious and speculative 
character of the greater part of the transactions con- 
ducted on American exchanges is instanced in the vol- 
ume of option transactions in grain, cotton, petroleum, 
etc., which are, in the course of a year, many times 
greater than the quantities produced.—All. Muehlen und 
Masch. Ind. Zettung. 


A FARMER’S VIEW OF THE TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEM. 


Cheap transportation of farm products is essential to 
the maintenance of export trade, and not less important 
to farmers in their relations to the industry that is the 
basis of foreign exchange. The grain districts of this 
country that produce surplus products are remote from 
the seaboard, and transportation by land, or the internal 
water channels, must necessarily be cheap to permit en- 
tries of these products in foreign markets, for, to the in- 
terior transportation, there must be added the cost of 
ocean carriage. How much lower these two items of cost 
can be made inthe future than in the past, itis not, at pres- 
ent, our province to determine, but it is quite apparent 
to all intelligent observers that the relations between 
those products which start from the grain centers of the 
West and others of like character produced near the sea- 
board must be adjusted in such a way as to equalize op- 
portunities more nearly than they have existed in the 
past few years. As matters now stand, the Western 
wheat farmer, a thousand or fifteen hundred miles from 
New York, can place his wheat, corn and oats in that 
market as cheaply, counting transportations alone, as the 
farmer who lives in the interior of the state with 200 
miles to transport his products. Manifestly, there is 
rank injustice in this. 1t is discrimination against the 
Eastern farmer, whether in favor of his Western con- 
frere or not. Many attempts to correct this inequality 
have been made, and as often defeated, because the po- 
tent influence has been, and now is, the masters of trans- 
portation, who flaunt their assumed prerogatives in the 
face of justice and continue to deal with American com- 
merce with sole reference to the money they can ex- 
tract from it, oblivious to the inevitable results which 
must sooner or later appear in the decay of industries in 
districts where discrimination is made. Hastern farmers 
have a right to insist that their grain shall be carried the 
shorter distance to the seaboard at less cost than for 
grain which must be transported four or five times as 
far. It may not be right to ask that strictly pro rata 
charges be made, the rates based on distance alone, but 
it is certainly reasonable and just to ask that no discrimi- 
nation be made against them, and that the advantage of 
distance be accorded them as nature has given it. Any 
other conditions disturb the harmonious laws which gov- 
ern industry, and sooner or later must result in disast-r. 
The problem is a difficult one with which to deal, be- 
cause so many interests are involved, and, especially, be- 
cause foreign exchange depends in such large measure 
upon the cheapness of long transportation. What is 
needed now is a fuller, and more complete understand- 
ing of the whole question. In this much progress has 
been made in the last few years, but new elements con- 
The proposition 
to establish a national board of railway commissioners 
seems wise. Such a board, if its work be honestly per- 
formed, may soon gither a basis of facts upon which 
permanent rules can be established with safety, and this 
is a need which becomes more and more apparent with 
the advance of time. Manifestly, the inequalities that 
now exist ure subversive of good order, inasmuch as they 
bear w th extreme severity upon the industries of some 
localities, while they do not give corresponding advanta- 
ges to others. 


Auways He1au.—When wheat went below 85 cents 
per bushel in Chicago, a speculator, who had put $30,000 
in the cereal at 96 or better, rushed up the street in 
search of a friend. Having found him, he gasped out: 

“H{— have you heard of it?” 

“Yes; wheat is down. That’s all, I presume 2’ 

“All! All! Why, I may be ruined before three 
o'clock! For heaven's sake advise me!” 

“Oh, you want advice. Hedge, sir, hedge.” 

“But how ?” 

“Why, mortgage your house and lot, and either invest 
in lottery tickets or buck a faro bank!’—Wall Street 
News. 


THE MARGIN SYSTEM. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal thinks that the margin 
system is responsible for the growth of the gambling sys- 
tem inthe United States. Itsays: Inthe principal Eu- 
ropean exchanges, where future dealings in the main 
re gard actual transfers of property, the margin system 
of American speculative associations is not practiced. 
Purchases and sa les are made, as they are in the various 
branches of the legitimate business, on the credit of 
known responsibility and standing, as between the two 
parties to contracts. To cover the contingencies which 
may arise from a movement of prices in one direction or 
another there are settlement days, but margin depositing 
and calling are not in vogue. The results of this sys- 
tem, the risks of which are not greater than in other 
credit operations, are to keep trade in a conservative 
condition, to avoid the evil of overcrowding the market 
by a multitude of novices as rash as they are helpless, 
and to keep out of the business scheme the vicious and 
demoralizing manipulations, so familiar in this country, 
by which strong operations rig the markets solely for 
the purpose of pushing prices to marginal limits for rhe 
purpose of “slaughtering the lambs.” 

Inthe American system the multitude are invited to 
speculate by the tempting allurement of getting a credit 
of say 90 to 99 per cent. of the value of the article bought 
or sold. It makes no difference whether he is rich or 
poor, of good or bad reputation, the amateur may buy, 
say a bushel of wheat for two cents, and borrow 98 cents 
on the risks of the deal. It is among the inevitable re- 
sults of the display of this bait that the average specula- 
tor overstrains his means; that it is rendered easy to the 
inside experts to push prices up or down beyond the 
margined limit, and that it is practically certain that the 
amateur multitude will lose their money. 

Another and the most deplurable consequence, is that 
a speculative mania is encouraged among the masses. 
Multitudes of defenceless adventurers are being steadily 
tolled into a contest, which is really a slaughter, with 
trained experts at manipulation who have all the engin- 
ery of their art at their command. If the European sys- 
tem prevailed here this element would have the protec- 
tion of being either excluded from the risk of specula- 
tion, or compelled to confine their ventures within reason- 
able limits. 

It is not easy to estimate the immense aggregate of 
public losses in the speculative shambles of New York 
and Chicago, but we may illustrate their magnitude by 
reference to their complementary results. Those results 
are the many millioned fortunes of Gould, Sage, and 
a battalion of other millionaires who, contempor- 
aneously with the development of the margin system, 
have rapidly developed a large and almost all powerful 
caste of financial plutocrats. Step by step the accumu. 
lation of these enormous fortunes has accompanied the 
growth of margin speculation, now pausing and now ex- 
panding, according to the ebb and flow of the great in- 
terior tides of margin gambling. An adult whale may 
have failed by some misadventure to attain a respectable 
size, but he can never do this under the best circum- 
stances except by swallowing some thousands of barrels 
of minnows. Margin speculation, more than all other in- 
fluences combined, is responsible for the extraordinary 
phenomenon of a large millionaire population being 
created in the United 8 ates in less than twenty years. 

The problem for restraining legislation is to discover a 
means of eliminating a system of cash margins from 
speculation. Efforts to suppress speculation will be 
necessarily futile, but if this element be canceled, the 
evil public effects of speculation will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL PROJECT. 


The mystery of the Senate’s secret session discussion 
is now dispelled, sufficient having leaked out to make it 
certain that the request of the State Department for an 
appropriation of $230,000 to secure supplemental con- 
cessions from the Government of Nicaragua was under 
consideration, and more than this, that the Senate is 
nearly unanimous in favor of the appropriation. But 
three Senators voted against it—Senators Vest, Van 
Wyck and Vance—and it is understood that the three 
V’s hostility to the measure is based upon their belief 
in the feasibili y of the Panama route, or of Ead’s pro- 
posed ship-railway, and not upon the merits of the ques- 
tion. The exact nature of the proposition is understood 
to be the securing of this concession, which will save 
to the United States the absolute right of way between 
the Atlantic and Pacific along the route of the projected 
Nicaragua Canal, and thus exclude foreign Powers from 
securing the advantage. As the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has expressed itself in favor of the ap- 
propriation also, it is probable that the House will vote 
its approval when the ma‘ter comes before it. 

If the Government is to secure possession of any 
canal highway between the Atlantic and Pacific there is 
no question that the Nicaragua route is in every way 
the most desirable one for American interests. As com- 
pared with the Panama or French route it is claimed to 
be far superior. The French have been at work already 
nearly three years, and have expended almost as much 
money aS was contemplated in their first estimate, and 
yet the work is hardly commenced. The. climatic con- 
ditions attending navigation in that locality, the enor- 
mous depths of the cuts, amounting in some places to 
600 feet, and not in rock, but in soft, sliding earth, the 
danger that such slopes cannot stand the sudden and 
tremendous falls of rain, the turbulence of the Chagres 
River, which sometimes rises sixty feet in twenty-four 
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hours, the unhealthiness of the region (even now work 
is suspended owing to the yellow fever), and the certain- 
ty that the route, even if it is finished, will be worthless 
as soon as another is made further north, are obstacles 
that cannot be overcome. 

The Nicaragua route, on the other hand, as Lieut. 
Maury long ago predicted, was designed by Nature asa 
route for interoceanic transit. It has the advantage of 
120 miles of water navigation by the San Juan River 
and Lake Nicaragua which isa large body of inland 
water capable of holding the fleets of the world. The 
ereatest depth of cuts on the westérn slope from the lake 
to the ocean would be i01 feet, the average less than 
sixty-one feet. The width of the Nicaragua River is 
quite sufficient for steamers and vessels to pass each 
other with ample leeway. In place of a sea-level canal 
in deep earth cuts, necessitating tidal locks, it would be 
a surface-lock canal of small summit level, only 110 feet, 
very wide and roomy. It would command the major 
part of the commerce of the Pacific, as it is several hun- 
dred miles nearer our Atlantic and Pacific ports, as 
well as China and Japan, for the carrying trade. It 
passes through a fertile, healthy country waiting to be 
developed, and its cost is estimated at a comparatively 
small sum, ranging between $50,000,000 and $65,000,000, 
an amount which has already been expended by the 
French company, counting the sum paid for the Panama 
Railroad, with nothing of importance to show for it. 
The Nicaragua Canal when completed will be an Amer- 
ican canal that will speedily end the pretensions of the 
French affair at Panama, and, whether upon commercial 
or National grounds, there isno good reason why our 
Government should not possess itself of the advantages 
which lie in its way by securing and controlling this 
route of interoceanic transit. 


GRAIN AT BALTIMORE. 


Grain is generally higher in New York than Balti- 
more. Ocean freights are almost invariably lower in 
New York than Baltimore. The price of grain in New 
York averages justas much above the price in Balti- 
more as the price of ocean freights there averages be- 
low those at Baltimore. This must naturally and inevit- 
ably be the case, since the grain stored in the seaboard 
cities simply represents that much of the surplus of the 
country, and its value being regulated exactly by what 
it will command in Europe, the price at any given point 
at the seaboard must be what it is worth in Europe less 
the freight and other charges necessary to deliver it 
there. Give Baltimore anything like an equal position 
in regard to ocean freights with New York, and the vast 
territory naturally looking to her as the outlet of its ex- 
portable products will realize immense advantages. 
This question is a most serious one to the entire country. 
The expenses here are much less for a ship than they 
are in New York. Here a vessel discharges her inward 
cargoes at 15 cents per ton less than in New York. She 
buys her coal at from $1 to $1.25 per ton less. There is 
no charge for wharfage here—a heavy one in New York. 
Pilot charges, stevedore charges, and all the smaller 
items are less here, so that it is not at all exaggerating 


the facts to state that an average size steamer will save | 


at least $2,000 in expenses of her round trip from and to 
a port in Eurupe if she comes to Baltimore instead of 
New York. If we could get rid of this one disadvant- 
age in the matter of freights we should become by far 
the cheapest route to Europe for the products of the 
West. There is no reason why grain should be higher 
in New York thanin Baltimore except the one that ocean 
freights are lower there. 
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A dispatch from Montreal to the Toronto Globe, dated 
June 13, says: “Some of the grain merchants here are 
almost despairing of any increased activity in the export 
trade this season. It is stated that the recent concessions 
of the government have not yet been enforced, and the 
receipts of wheat at this port for the past three weeks, as 
compared with the corresponding period .of last year, 
show a decrease of 785,000 quarters, or 6,280,000 bushels.” 
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The elevator at Sugar Groye, II1., is idle. 

A new elevator is about to be built at Argyle, Dak. 

Dickinson & Bacon are building an elevator at Trenton, 
Ky. 

A new elevator is about to be built at Staplehurst, 
Neb. 

Mr. Stuart is about to build am elevator at Red Bridge, 
Towa. 

A. M. Stevens is building a 200,000-bushel elevator at 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Hanson & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, have retired from 


the grain business. 

Frank Goodnow & Co., grain dealers at Bridgeport, 
Kan., have dissolved. 

L. C. Fargo succeeds Fargo & Somers, grain dealers 
of Port Byron, N. Y. 

Hoyt & Co., grain brokers of New York City, have 
dissolved partnership. 

A large grain warehouse and platform is in course of 
erection at Adams, Ore. 

W. H. White, of Santa Rosa, Cal., has sold out his 
grain and feed business. 

Capen & Marshal, grain dealers of Chebanse, Il., have 
assigned to James Parch. 

R. H. Brigham, grain dealer at Hudson, Mass., has sold 
out to John Russell & Co. 

Geo. Marks & Co. are about to build a 15,000-bushel 
elevator at Hastings, Neb. 

Hull & Rose, grain dealers, Colorado Springs, Col., 
have sold out to M. Kirk. 

Grant & Smith, grain and hay dealers of-San Francisco, 
Cal., have dissolved partnership. 

Emmert & Co., of Hagerstown, Md., have plans made 
for their projected new elevator. 

Several elevators and cribs at Milford, Neb., have been 
seriously damaged by high water. 

H. W. Pratt & Co., of Faribault, Minn., will remove 
their oftice to Minneapolis, Minn. 

The farmers of Herman, Minn., are about to build a 
30,000 bushel elevator at that place. 

J.S. Sparling has bought the grain business of Hou- 
nell & Son at Port Jefferson, Ohio. 

Wells, Lyon & Fielder, grain, and commission mer- 
chants, Sherman, Tex., have dissolved. 

George C. Martin succeeds Geo. C. Martin & Co., grain 
commission merchants, New York City. 

It is reported that C. W. Seefield, grain dealer of St. 
Charles, Minn., has made an assignment. 

McDermid & Co. succeed McDermid, Russ & Co., 
grain commission merchants of this city. 

Gray, Allen & Co., grain commission merchants, have 
moved from Evansville, Ind., to this city. 

The Pil’sbury & Hulbert Elevator Co. are building a 
50,000 bushel elevator at Devil’s Lake, Dak. 

Winton & McLean, grain dealers of Lynn, Mass., have 
dissolved. N. McLean continues the business. 

Whitcomb Bros. now have charge of the elevator at 
Lawrence, Kan., formerly run by Theo. Poehler & Co. 


Perry, Trumbull & Co. succeed Trumbull, Porter & 
Co., grain and provision commission merchants of this 
city. 

Cyrus H. Adams & Co. succeed McCormick, Adams & 
Co., grain and produce commission merchants of this 
city. 

Frank Moulton & Co., grain dealers of Nashville, 
Tenn., have failed for nearly $50,000. Speculation is the 
cause. 


The Manitoba Railroad has made 24,000 pounds the 
minimum weight of car loads of grain to Canadian 
points. 

Simpson & Son, grain commission merchants of New 
York Clty, have dissolved. S. L. Simpson continues the 
business. 


Wolfe & Nodle have concluded not to sell their 
eleyator at Manning, Towa, and are preparing for the 
fall business. 

Irwin & Sloan, grain commission merchants, Oswego, 
N. Y., have dissolved,-and are succeeded by Gaylord, 
Downey & Co. 

A. Campbell & Co., millers and grain dealers of Chat- 
ham, Ont., Canada, have changed their style to Camp- 
bell, Stevens & Co. ; 

The Paige Mfg. Co., of Painesville, Ohio, are placing 
a complete line of machinery in the new elevator at 
Davenport, Dak. 

Presby & Baum, grain commission dealers of New 
York City, have dissolved partnership. Mr. Presby con- 
tinues the business. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. have recently ap- 
pointed an agent at Davenport, Dak., and it now ranks as 
a first-class station. 

The well-known, long-established grain and provision 
firm of McCormick, Adams & Co., of Chicago, having 
been dissolved by the death of Cyrus McCormick, will 
continue under style of Cyrus H. Adams & Co., the latter 
being Hugh L. and Edward 8. Adams. ; 


W. W. Pinney & Son, of Granite Falls, Minn., have 
purchased a No. 2 Dustless Separator of Johnson & 
Field, Racine, Wis. ; 

A new and complete line of machinery is being placed 
in the elevator at Perham, Dak., by the Paige Mfg. Co., 
of Painesville, Ohio. 


Work on the new elevator at Ellendale, Dak., is pro- 


gressing, and the proprietors expect to have it completed — 


in time for the fall crops. 


Kenly & Tilghman, grain commission merchants of 
Baltimore, Md., have dissolved, and are succeeded by 
Wm. B. Tilghman & Co. 

Graff & Howell, of Philadelphia, Pa., grain and seed 
commission merchants, have dissolved, and are succeed- 
ed by Warren R. Howell. 


The Northwestern Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 


have purchased the elevators of Moore, Thoms & Co., — 


at Neche and Bathgate, Dak. 


re 


Arrangements have been made with the Farmers’ Ele-/ 


vator Co. for the erection of independent elevators at 
Moorhead and at Kragnes, Minn. 


Halladay & Furnald, grain commission merchants of 


New York City, have dissolved partnership, and are suc- 


ceeded by Francis P. Furnald, Jr. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Co. are adding. more 
machinery to their elevator at Davenport, Dak., from the 
Paige Mfg. Co., of Painesville, Ohio. ; 


D. T. Rainwater is building an elevator at Dallas, Tex., 
to cost about $30,000. An elevator is also being added 
to the ‘Todi Mill” at the same place. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Co. are placing another 
engine in their elevator at Mayville, Dak., manufactured 
by the Paige Mfg. Co., of Painesville, Ohio. 

H. W. Pratt & Co., of Faribault, Minn., have placed 
their order with Skinner & Wood, Erie, Pa., for engine 
and boiler for the elevator at Ellendale, Dak. 

The Ogilvie Milling Co. intend erecting, this season, a 
40,000-bushel elevator, on the southwestern branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, at Morris, Manitoba. 

The Welles & Sturges elevators, at Buffalo, N. Y.,, 
have been closed up on account of dullness in the grain 
trade. Only railroad elevators are now running. 

George Y. Worthington, grain dealer of Baltimore, 
Md., has admitted John Y. Worthington to partnership, 
and the firm name is George Y. Worthington & Son. 


ef 


Skinner & Wood, of Erie, Pa., recently sold to A.. 


Forrest & Co., of Rochelle, Ill., a 30 horse-power engine 
and a 40 horse-power boiler for their new oatmeal mill. 


Henderson, Hood & Co., merchandise brokers and 
grain dealers at Norfolk, Va., made an assignment on 
May 16. Their liabilities were $30,000; assets nominal. 


The Paige Mfg. Co., of Painesville, Ohio, are shipping 
a large quantity of elevator machinery to the Northern 
Pacific Elevator Co., for distribution at various elevators. 


The Ogilvie Milling Co. will shortly enlarge their ele- 
vator at Gretna, Manitoba. They intend to double its 
present capacity, so as to be able to accommodate 60,000 
bushels. 


Over 600,000 bushels of flaxseed were marketed in 
Scotland, Bon Homme Oo., Dak., last season, at prices of 
from $1.124¢ to $1.80 per bushel, the straw bringing $2 
per ton. 


N. H. Warren & Co. have placed a No. 3 Dustless 
Separator in their elevator at Axtell, Neb., which they 
purchased of the manufacturers, Johnson & Field, 
Racine, Wis. 

A good-sized row occurred at a recent meeting of the 
Grain Shovelers’ Union, held in Buffalo, N. Y. They 
could not agree as to who was elected, and the meeting 
broke up without the dispute being settled. 


C. R. Vincent, agent for Skinner & Wood, of Erie, Pa., 
whose visit to the Northwest we mentioned in our last 
issue, sold seven elevator engines to A. J. Sawyer, of 
Duluth, Minn., to go into elevators which he designs 
building this season in the Northwest. 


A number of farmers of Lake Prairie and New Swed- 
en, Minn., formed a company several years ago and built 
a warehouse for storing their wheat as they could find 
time. By all selling together they have obtained from 
four to six cents more per bushel every year than their 


.| neighboring farmers. 


G. W. Van Dusen, the prominent elevator proprietor 
of Rochester, Minn., has just completed a cyclone cellar 
in connectioa with his residence, which, it is claimed, 
will shelter 100 persons in case of necessity. It is stone, 
arched and connected with the house cellar, and by 
means of a trap-door with out doors. 


The Lake City Malting Co., of Lake City, Minn., has 
just been organized with a capital of $20,000. The in- 
corporators are: G. F. Benson, L. S. Van Vliet, Peter 
Beck and H. D. Stocker. The company have purchased 
for use the old grange warehouse, and Mr. Beck, an old 
mailster, will superintend the business. 


A Milwaukee dispatch dated June 1 says: “A third 
delegation of Dakota farmers and grain men reached 
here yesterday. Some of them have already gone to 
Chicago to see the freight officials of the Northwestern 
road, and the remainder will go to-morrow. One of the 
delegates seen to-day said that inasmuch as the St. Paul 
company had given them permission to erect flat grain 
warehouses on their lands, and agreed to put in side- 
tracks, and thus enable them to compete with the 
elevator system existing along the road—which used 
the farmers unfairly in the matter of grade, as well as 
otherwise—they felt confident the company would give 
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them the temporary local rates they desire. Their 
private warehouse privileges will avail no hing if they 
are not given local rates. There is, however, a difference 
of opinion among the delegates as to the success of their 
mission. One delegate stated to your correspondent, at 
the close of a late conference held with the St. Paul 
officials, that after seeing the officials the first time the 
delegation were satisfied that they would be accorded all 
they desired; but, after the afternoon conference, the 
prospects were not at all bright. The closing conference 
will be he!d here on Wednesday.” 


One of the railroad companies has been canvassing 
the wheat acreage of seven counties northwest of Sioux 
Falls, Dak., with these results: Brookings county, 100,- 
000 acres; Kingsbury, 70,000; Beadle 50,000; Spink, 60,- 
000; Clarke, 50,000; Coddington, 125,000; and Hamlin, 
75,000 acres. The estimated product of these half mil- 
lion acres is 9,000,000 bushels, and the counties south 
with larger acreage will yield still more. If true that the 
yield per acre is expected to average higher than for 
several years, the estimate of a total crop of 35,000,000 
bushels is too low. 


A. G. Scott & Son, of Kearney, Neb., are building a 
large elevator at Axtell, Neb.,to be run by a 40-horse 
power engine. It will contain five stands of elevators, 
corn sheller, corn cleaner, two dustless separators, feed 
mill, etc., and when completed will be one of the largest 
and most thoroughly equipped elevators in the state. 
The same parties are also building an elevator at Hol- 
dridge, Neb., and making extensive repairs in their 
house at Kearney. W.G. Adams, of Sandwich, II1., is 
supplying the entire outfit of shafting, pulleys, gearing, 
boots, belting, buckets, etc. 


The report of the Secretary of the Bureau of Indus- 
tries for Ontario, Can., as to the condition of fall wheat 
on May 18 is summarized as follows: From 600 corre- 
spondents the condition of the crop was reported as much 
more satisfactory than a year ago; but this was not uni- 
form, and in some districts the prospects were gloomy. 
This is specially noticed in the extreme ends, east of 
meridian of Kingston, and west of that of London. For 
the middle district the reports of the condition of crops 
and of the weather were favorable. The returns of 
acreage are not yet complete, but indicate a decrease of 
about twenty per cent. 


On June 1, an assignment was made by C. W. Seefield, 
a prominent wheat operator of St. Charles, Minn. May- 
or Ludlow, of Winona, is assignee. No schedule of as. 
sets had been made at time of report. Seefield had been 
operating at Utica, St. Charles and other points on the 
Winona & St. Peter Railroad, and held the confidence of 
business men. His indebtedness is said to be princi- 
pally in Chicago, and satisfactory arrangements it is ex- 
pected will soon be made. The local banks are not 
affected. Among the surmised causes is the over-sale of 
a large amount of wheat based on erroneous estimates 
of the amounts in stock. 

The Northwestern Miller of May <0 has the following: 
“Minneapolis commission men have complained for some 
time that the Manitoba road has refused to deliver wheat 
arriving over its line at elevator B. It is said that wheat 


_ billed to that elevator is not sent there, but is unloaded 


at elevator A or at the Pillsbury elevator. The commis- 
sion men claim that there is no reason for this discrimi- 
nation, and that the trouble lies with the official in 
charge at Minneapolis. Ata meeting of the chamber of 
commerce Monday, a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Marshall, Yerxa, and Smith was appointed to call upon 
the general manager and ascertain if the matter cannot 
be satisfactorily arranged. The committee say that they 
are certain Mr. Manvel will recognize the injustice of 
the present system and have it changed.” 


The improved elevator facilities of Cincinnati are rap- 
idly, itis said, raising and extending her reputation asa 
shipping as well as a manufacturing point. The Merchant 
and Manufacturer speaks of Maguire & Co. as a repre- 
sentative firm among those engaged in the grain trade, 
whose growth since its establishment in 1864 by Chas. 
S. Maguire and Geo. H. Rover has been steady and 
strong. The capacity of the Advance Elevator, which 
they own, is 250,000 bushels, and it is shipping at the 
rate of 200 cars per week, taking all kinds of cereals. 
It is situated near the junction of the Little Miami and 
Nashville Railroads, where is also their office. The 
firm’s business, it is claimed, has increased 360 per cent. 
during the past year. Their business conuections extend 
throughout this country and Eurcpe, and they have 
added recently the Southern trade to their already large 
business. 


It is said that many owners of great wheat farms in 
the Northwest are forming the opinion that wheat-rais- 
ing on a gigantic scale is poor economy. By the pres- 
ent sys‘em the land is cropped to worthlessness, and the 
maiket heaped up with grain for which there is no 
buyers. The soil is persistently robbed with untiring 
industry. Every virtue is drawn from it year after year 
and nothing is done to restore it, except to leave on it 
the ashes of burned straw. This wholesale cropping is 
not tillage any more than indiscriminate pot-hunting 
slaughter is sportmanship. The land yields but a light 
harvest even when it is virgin, and it is only rational to 
conclude that the fate of the worn-out wheat lands of 
California must be the fate of the prairies of the North- 
west if the monster farm sys!em is persisted in. The 
fertile regions of the great West are needed for indus- 
trious emigrants who want homes, and with close tillage 
and the fertilizing matter of their barn-yards will keep 
up the land instead of wearing it out. These great 
wheat raisers are said to be the most fatigued men on 
earth, and W. T. Hastings, of Graceville, Minn.,a very 
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plain-spoken man, has been telling them lately that 
“they might be doing something better than raising 
wheat in competition with Russian boors and the 
wretched ryots of India.”—Baltimore Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Af anals anil Allarine. 


Spain wahts a canal from the Atlantic to the Mediter- 
ranean. 


The astonishing statement is made that in Southern 
and Middle England 30,000 women steer canal boats. 


The Lake Lloyds hull surveyors have just completed 
the work of inspecting and classing a large number of 
Chicago vessels. The values of the crafts range from 
$2,500 to $125,000. 

The Portland, Ore., News says that the wheat shippers 
of that city lost over one-half million dollars during the 
past season, in sums of from $30,00) to $100,000 each. 
Many of them had vessels chartered at 62s per ton, and 
loaded when the rate was 32s. 


The receipts by lake at Buffalo in May show a decrease 
in wheat of 388,272 bushels; in corn of 2,890,384 bushels; 
in oats of 15,487 bushels; and in barley of 1,973 bushels, 
and in rye an increase of 235,812 bushels, as compared 
with the same month last yéar. 


Notwithstanding one-half of the regular grain carriers 
on the lakes have gone into the ore trade, tonnage is 
abundant for all the grain offering, and rates unprece- 
dentedly cheap—2 cents per bushel on wheat, and 134 
cents on corn from Chicago to Buffalo. 

Capt. James B. Eads, the engineer, was paid $10,000 
for an hour’s speech before the English House of Lords 
against the proposed canal between Manchester and Liv- 
erpool. He argued that while the canal would help Man- 
chester it would ruin the harbor at Liverpool. 


A model of a novel canal boat has been placed on ex- 
hibition by a Cleveland inventor. The boat is to be pro- 
pelled by a screw, so geared that it can be made to turn 
by horses or mules traveling in a circle in their stable in 
the boat. The inventor claims that abundant power can 
be had in this manner, and that a large saving can be 
effected, particularly in river towing bills, and by the re- 
duction of help; that it would be cheaper than the pres- 
ent method of towing, even though no better time were 
made; but he is confident that four or five miles an hour 
can be accomplished. 


It is now seriously proposed in Montreal to reduce the 
harbor dues to a mere nominal sum, which, it is said, can 
be legally effected if the Governor-in-Council give their 
approval. The Harbor Trust Commissioners were to 
consider the matter. While desirous of doing every- 
thing in their power to revive the export trade, this body 
feel that these tolls are necessary to the payment of the 
interest on the bonds given for making the harbor im- 
provements. If the Municipal Council abolish these 
tolls they must assume and provide for these payments. 
Montreal has for some time demanded as a right that the 
Dominion should assume the greater part of these debts. 
Once abolished these dues will be with difficulty rein- 
stated; while the assumption of these obligations by the 
city will meet a powerful antagonism. 


During the month of May 529 vessels passed through 
the St. Mary’s Falls ship canal, aggregating 306.387 tons. 
These boats carried 8,379 passengers and 297,063 tons of 
freight, as follows: Coal, 102,125 tons; copper, 4,161 tons; 
flour, 113,298 barrels; iron ore, 83,054 tons; wheat, 1,593, - 
645 bushels. These figures indicate an enormous advance. 
over the corresponding month of last year. In the item 
of registered tonnage there is an advance of 132,425 tons; 
in freight, 115,560 tons; in passengers, 5,665. Never has 
a season opened so auspiciously as the present. Mr. 
Jackson, the s'atistician of the canal, says that the busi- 
ness for this one month was greater than for any one 
year before 1863, which was eight or nine years after the 
canal was first built. Such a comparison shows the 
enormous growth of the Lake Superior commerce, and 
the increase over the corresponding month of last year 
shows the rate of progress. 


In the latter part of May the Dominion government, 
after listening to the request of the shippers and grain 
dealers of Montreal as to the entire abolition of canal 
tolls, indicated their willingness tentatively, and for the 
summer only, to reduce the tolls one-half, or five-six- 
teenths of a cent per bushel, provided others interested 
would make a reduction that would make it amount to 
one cent, the reduction sought for as adequate to the 
relief of the trade. The objections to the complete 
abolition of these tolls made by the government, are the 
large expense it has undergone in the construction and 
improvement of these water ways thus left with no re- 
turns; while, if abolished, they will also be lost on Amer- 
can grain shipping as well as on that of Canada. This 
will open the door, say the officials, to further conces- 
sions to the states. This news was received by telegram, 
not official, at Montreal with great indignation and dis- 
gust. The views expressed by a prominent shipper— 
ex-President of the Board of Trade—and other repre- 
sentatives of the commercial interests of that port, were 
to this effect: Such a reduction would not be of the 
least benefit to traffic; the successful competition with 
the Erie Canal requires the complete abolition of 
canal tolls. Shippers said that the result would be that 
they would have to lay up their fleets. An elevator 
company had predicated its reduction of twenty per 
cent. on the entire abandonment of these tolls. 


Sires, Af asualties, ite. 


M. J. King & Co., grain dealers of Sacramento, Cal., 
have been burned out. ; 


The steam grain elevator at the depot at Cunningham, 
Mo., was burned May 27. The loss was about $1,000. 


It is reported that the elevator at Dakota, Ill., owned 
by William Jacobs, of Freeport, same state, has been 
burned. 


Cyrus H. McCormick, of the firm of McCormick, 
Adams & Co., grain commission merchants of this city, 
is dead. 

J. L. Packard, grain and lumber dealer at Schuyler, 
Neb., was burned out recently. Loss, $600, with no in- 
surance. 


A fire, on May 22, destroyed a grain elevator at Fithian 
Ill. Sparks from a passing train were the cause. The loss 
was $5,000- No insurance. 

Bradfield & Bushong, grain dealers of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been damaged by fire to the extent of about 
$2,000. They were fully insured. 


The elevator and flouring mill at Clay Center, Kan., 
owned and operated by C. R. Barnes, burned down on 
June 1. The loss was $40,000; insurance, $17,500. 


Gurnee & Youman’s grain warehouse, at Sodus, N. 
Y., was burned June 4, together with 2,000 bushels of 
corn, some wheat, oats, and about forty tons of mid- 
dlings. Loss, $7,000, partially insured. 

John McCormick, who built the first grain elevator in 
Omaha, Neb., died of apoplexy in that city June 2, in 
his sixty-fourth year. Mr. McCormick was quite wealthy, 
and for several years past dealt heavily on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


A large frame building, recently occupied for the stor- 
age of wheat and barrel stock, formerly used for the first 
steam flour mill on the Northern Pacific road, at Detroit, 
Minn.. was recently burned. The cause was either incen- 
diary or sparks from a iocomotive. 


A disastrous fire occurred on the afternoon of May 31, 
at Dakotatown, Il]. A warehouse and elevator, contain- 
ing 15,000 bushels of grain, and owned by Jacob Wil- 
liams, of Freeport, Ill., was totally destroyed by the fire 
The depot of the St. Paul Railroad Coimpany was also 
burned down. The total loss is estimated at $12,000. The 
insurance on grain and elevator was only $5,000. The 
depot was also insured. 


William Jackson, an employe in the Chapman Ele 
vator at Toronto, Canada, owned by Charles Robinson 
met with a horrible death June 12. The young man was 
sent up the elevator to fasten a bolt inside the building, 
and in stepping over a shaft which is a few feet above 
the level of the floor, one of his feet caught in a piece of 
rope that was revolving with the shaft at a speed of 
about 100 revolutions a minute. His body was immedi. 
ately wound round the shaft, his head being thumped 
against the floor with each revolution. As it was several 
minutes before the machinery could be stopped, Jack- 
son’s head was beaten out of recognition before he could 
be extricated, and he died almost immediately on being 
released from the shaft. One of his arms was literally 
torn from its sockets, and the other arm and both legs 


The AT rate. 


The Stilwell & Bierce Manufacturing Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, report the demand for their feed water heater 
and purifiers and mill machinery as excellent. They 
employ a full complement of hands. 


While in Indianapolis recently we had the pleasure of 
visiting the Dean Brothers’ Steam Pump Works, and 
were shown through the new shops, which our readers 
will remember we illustrated about two years ago. The 
works are laid out with special view to neatness and 
convenience. Light and ventilation are well provided 
for. Even in the foundry cleanliness is carefully ob- 
served. Quite a variety of steam pumps are made in 
these shops, and the finished product will compare favor- 
ably with that of any other establishment either East or 
West.—American Machinist. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., publishes a list of the sales of the Westinghouse 
Automatic Engine for the months of February, March 
and April, which shows a sale of 151 engines, with an 
aggregate of 5,031 horse power. These engines average 
all the way from 4 to 160-horse power, and are for almost 
every conceivable use to which a steam engine can be 
put. Among the orders are quite a number from the 
electric light people, which shows that its merits in this 
direction are appreciated by them. In the list published 
we notice the frequent occurrence of repeated orders 
from parties who have been using these engines, which 
certainly is as strong a recommendation as any manufact- 
urer can desire as to their merits. The popularity of the 
engines seems to be confined to no particular locality, 
as the orders come from every portion of the country. 
From the record of this company it looks asif dull 
times was an unknown quantity in their establishment. 
Push and liberal advertising pay right along, even in 
dull times. The total number of horse powers of this 
engine now in use is over 24,000. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
crain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 

CORRESPONDENCE. i 

We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 

with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS 
FOR JUNE. 


The returns to the Agricultural Department for 
June place the increase of spring wheat acreage 
at nearly 900,000, or 9 per cent. The Pacific 
Coast is not included.. The largest increase is 
that of Dakota, amounting to about 400,000 acres. 
The condition of this crop averages 101, and is 
up to standard in nearly every disirict. The con- 
dition of winter wheat averages 93, against 94 a 
month ago. It was 75 in June last year, and 99 
at the same date in 1882. Since the previous re- 
port Illinois has declined eleven points; Ohio, 
three; Kentucky, three; Indiana, Michigan, and 
some other states, show a higher average. Those 
of the principal states are: New York, 98; Penn- 
sylvania, 100; Maryland, 99; Georgia, 93; Texas, 
98; Kentucky, 96; Ohio, 82; Michigan, 91; Indi- 
ana, 91; Illinois, 76, and Missouri, 90. 

The increase in the acreage of oats is 4-per 
cent.; the average condition, 90; it was 96 last 
year at same date, and 101 in June, 1882. The 
averages, as usual, are highest in the states north 
of the tenth parallel, and up to standard in all 
the Western states. The general average of rye 
had advanced from 96 to 97. The barley average 
has fallen since May from 101 to 98. It was re- 
spectively 97 and 91 last year, and in 1882, in 
June. It is 97 in New York, 90 in Pennsylvania, 
101 in Wisconsin, 100 in Minnesota, 97 in Towa, 
100 in Nebraska, and 90 in California. These 
states produce usually four-fifths of our barley 
crop. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


A case involving the rights of a purchaser of 
warehouse receipts has recently heen decided by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, which has attracted 
a good deal of attention. The facts were these, 
H. C. Ranney & Co. were commission merchants 
on the Chicago Board of Trade and on the 20th 
of Sept., 1880, bought on the Board 1,737 bushels 
of wheat from S. H. McCrea & Co., and gave 
their check drawn on the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce to McCrea & Co.for the wheat. The habit and 
usual course of business of Ranney & Co. had 
been to go on the market and buy grain and give 
their checks on the bank for such purchases, in 
excess of the amount they had in bank, and the 
bank would pay such overdrafts, and Ranney & 
Co. would afterwards deposit warehouse receipts 
or bills of lading and drafts on consignees of 
grain to make good their overdraft. The bank 
had permitted this mode of dealing. In this in- 
stance, when the check given McUrea & Co. by 
Ranney was presented to the bank for payment, 
payment was refused on the ground that Ran- 
ney’s account was overdrawn. The bank, how- 


ever, held the warehouse receipts for which the 
check to McCrea was given. 

McCrea & Co. sued the bank to recover the 
value of the warehouse receipts, on the ground 
that the wheat was sold for cash, and the title 
did not rest in Ranney till the cash was paid, 
and therefore Ranney could give no title to the 
bank; and the course of dealing between the 
bank and Ranney was such that the bank had 
reason to know that the wheat had not*been paid 
for by Ranney. 

The bank denied notice, and also insisted that 
warehouse receipts passed as negotiable paper, 
and that they were holders for value, and were 
not bound to inquire into Ranney’s title, except 
so far as the genuineness, of the indorsements 
were concerned. The case has been through 
the Appellate and Supreme Courts, which latter 
court has recently decided the case, and held: 

That warehouse receipts are not negotiable in 
the same as notes and bills of exchange, that 
it is no more negotiable than the wheat itself is, 
and the possession of the warehouse receipt is 
exactly the same evidence of title and vests the 
possessor with the same rights as the possession 
of the wheat. That as Ranney had bought the 
wheat in this case for cash, title did not vest in 
him till he had paid for it, and the bank, from its 
course of dealing with Ranney had reason to know 
that the receipts had not been paid for. The 
bank had to pay the value of the receipts. 


OUR EXPORTS OF CEREALS. 


The report of the Treasury Department as to 
our exports of cereals, exclusive of wheat flour, 
oat and corn meal, for periods of one and nine 
months ended May 31, 1884, as compared with 
those of the same periods in the preceding year 
is as follows: 

TOTAL GRAIN EXPORTS FOR MAY. 


1884. 1883. 
GRAIN. So ea See 
BUSHELS. | DOLLARS. || BUSHELS.{ DOLLARS. 
Barley...... 149,971\$ 67,229 52,032)$ 31,220 
Gorn ene, 4,547,924) 2,'758,94'7|| 6,331,456] 4,187,847 
Opis tite eicicrs 316,465 121,693 19,738 11,631 
RVGe. heventheee 656,302 477,670 565,766} 443,495 
Wheat....-+-} 4,748,520) 4,794392|| 2,972,307) 8,470,247 
TOTAL GRAIN EXPORTS FOR NINE MONTHS ENDED 
MAY 31. 
1884. 1883. 
GRAIN == = een 


ae DOLLARS. BUSHELS. | DOLLARS. 


Barley 339,695 $ 188,371||- 138,202/% 92,008 
Corn Seat 42,124,307) 25,612,752|| 34,377,367) 23,781,024 
One ee 772,054, 317,063) 258,484 146,875 
Ryectoness 5,560,203) 3,876,993)| 1,804,290} — 1,38.,339 


Wheat... . ./64,259,882| 68,859,208 |101,897,258| 114,838,969 

The above tables show a considerable decline 
during the periods of nine months, compared, in 
the wheat exports of the last period; while the 
value of the wheat exported during May this 
year exceeded that of the same period of 1883 by 
over $1,320,000.. The value of our exports of curn 
during the nine mouths ended May 31 were larg- 
er by over $1,600,000 than in the same period of 
last year; and our exports of rye so compared 
had an increased value of about $2,500,000. 


CANADIAN CANALS. 


The recent report of the Minister of Inland 
Revenue for the Dominion is a subject of com- 
ment by the American Grain and Provisions 
Journal, relative to the Canadian canal interests. 
There is evident dissatisfaction with the results 
of the large government outlay upon these nat- 
ural and artificial waterways to and through the 
Great Lakes, and far into the interior, with the 


improvements of the Canadian railway system.- 


They had no doubt a few years since that these 
facilities, and their natural advantages, would 
give them the lion’s share in the movement of the 
grain of the far West to the seaboard, and to Eu- 
rope; but with the Erie Canal, and American 
railway competition, as matters stand, Canada 
does not even divide this traffic with New York 
and our Hastern ports. But the Dominion goy- 
ernment does not readily yield this ground, and 


the minister makes some suggestions as to what 
must be done to secure at least a fair share of this 
traflic. 

Among the changes advised are these: The re- 
duction or abolition of the Welland and St. Law- 
rence tolls, and lowering the charges on foreign 
shipping at Quebec and Montreal. But the min- 
ister, as is noted elsewhere in this issue, did not 
favor the entire abolition of these tolls, as de- 
manded by the Montreat Board of Trade, thereby 
losing an annual revenue of from $200,000 to 
$300,000. The undesirable enjoyment of this 
privilege by the American rivals is also referred 
to; all of which in this divided traffic would cause 


a failure to insure any more poe ee Ox- . 
The natural © 
disadvantages of Montreal as a shipping point as 


cepted—to the Canadian dealer. 


compared with New York is noticed as adding to 
the damaging factors in this competition. The 
shipping question the minister regards as more 
easily solved. The removal of these charges, 
amounting to from $1.25 to $1.50 per ton, would, 
he thinks, greatly advance the public interests in 
the grain traftic. i 

In review the Journal notes the vast practical 
importance to the Dominion of these questions, 
and the evident wisdom of New York in her free 
canal policy, thus cheapening these great com- 
peting routes, and the true regulators of the val- 
ue of all our commodities as related to transpor- 
tation. The price of grain at Liverpool is in 
general the standard of its value; the cost of get- 
ting it there is the addition to be made to its cost 
where produced, in answering the question, will 
it pay to raise the grain, and in estimating the 
profit or loss. Most of the fluctuations of our 
grain market values are due to freight charges. 
In the present depression of the wheat trade, the 
croakers are renewing their cries of opposition to 
free canals, pointing to this fact as a proof of its 
non-utility. But they are in error; and as long 
as the principal industry of our country is to sup- 
ply food to foreign nations, this factor of free 
canals, in spite of the consequent slight increase 
of state expense, will be by far the most import- 
ant single element; and, as shown in the above 
doleful wail of our Canadian neighbors, will tip 
the balance on the scales of trade always in favor 
of cheap transportation. 


THE “LORDS OF INDUSTRY.” 


The indefatigable knight of our industrial in- 
terests, dubbed ‘“Cheyalier” by Prof. Denslow, 
Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, of the Chicago Tribune, in 
the June number of the Worth American, again 
enters the arena in behalf of our “Industries,” 
handicapped and throttled, as he asserts, by their 
“Lords,” the great controlling combinations, pools, 
trade and labor associations, etc., and their lead- 
ers, who fix prices and destroy free competition. 
In_ his terrific onslaught, which has abundant 
foundation in the facts presented, our writer’s 
voice is that of the cry of the old “Seer,” but offers 
no remedial measures, simply pointing out the 
thick, black cloud that looms on our horizon, 
threatening to utterly quench the light upon the 
path of individual enterprise, and make of us, in 
the great fields of production, manufacture, and 
trade, a mass of helpless slaves. 

When some nine years ago President Gowan, 
of the Reading Railroad, was defending the course 
of that company in uniting with the pool to put 
up the price of coal, he told the committee of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature that there were fifty 
trades of primary importance in which this pool- 
ing was done, enumerating such as ropes, nails, 
lumber, glass, iron, building material, ete., in 
each and every one of which combination fixed 
prices. 

Among the various trades which Mr. Lloyd 
specifically illustrates, we will select as lying at 
the base of a large number of our industries in 
the creation of power, coal and its fuel products, 
coke, etc. This is now a very old subject, con- 
stantly appearing in our daily press, especially in 
regard to anthracite coal. The Legislatures of 
Pennsylvania and New York, from 1871 to the 
present time, have repeatedly appointed commit- 
tees of investigation, whose reports of testimony 
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taken, one would think ample to supply tenants 
for a state’s prison cell; but the brazen cheek of 
these powerful monopolies, and the golden 
medium through which the palms of legislators 
feel these manipulations are a sufficient anzs- 
thetic to benumb feeling and action. As late as 
July, a year ago, Vanderbilt, Sloan and others, 
out of a few hundred owners of coal lands and 
railways, under the refreshing influences of Sara- 
toga, made a “binding arrangement for the con- 
trol of the coal trade.” The shadow of winter’s 
cold came in to ice the speculative stimulants of 
these “lords of industry.” These combinations 
perfectly control the price of the some 32,000,000 
tons of hard coal which the country uses; and 
there is no intermediate private or public power 
to prevent their adding 25, or, as has been done, 
100, per cent. to the just price. The New York 
committee, in 1878, found that coal could be 
profitably laid down at the docks of that city for 
$3.20 per ton, which was retailing at $4.90 and 
$5.25. An advance of 25 cents per ton puts 
$8,000,000 into the pockets of these greedy mo- 
nopolists, and greed feeds on and strengthens 
with gain. 

A few facts in the history of this grand com- 


“bination whose dropsical stock is rated at about 


$500,000,000 are of interest. Our total anthra- 
cite lands are about 265,000 acres, owned by some 
seven railway companies, and a few individuals 
and firms who find it to their interest to yield to 
the sway of the pool. These lands, many of them 
originally homesteaded, were purchased over a 
quarter of a century ago by speculators, and sold 
for all they would fetch. Railroads were de- 
signed and contracted for on mortgage bonds that 
covered from one-fourth to double the actual ex- 
pense of their construction. Andso these double- 
bodied specimens of dropsical inflation combined 
to demand dividends on their stock thus related to 
the real values of their mutual interests. But this 
is not the end of this huge fuel pool contract. 
Powerful syndicates are now operating the great 
coke industries of Pennsylvania, using some $15,- 
000,000 capital, and already, it is stated, nearly 
8,000 ovens have joined this ring, controlling an 
industry bearing directly on the great iron and 
steel furnaces and their resulting manufactures. 
But in a still larger field, touching the producers 
manufactures and homes of the great West, it is 
stated, combinations are already made and con- 
templated, covering various states, to control our 
vast soft coal product. Vanderbilt; who ere long 
seems likely to be styled a billionaire, it is said, 
aims to become producer, carrier, dealer and con- 
sumer all in one. And now, those among the 
small fry throughout the country who begin to 
feel the clutch of these long-fingered combina- 
tions, are pathetically and ominously asking: 
“What is to become of us?” 

Experience seems to show that free competition, 
as the interspaces close up and the multitudes en- 
ter the different industrial fields, is self-destruc- 
tive and injurious by its cut-throat vacillating 
policy to the great public interests. Combination 
unrestrained by governmental or moral power is 
seen in its effects in the above picture. Both of 
these plans have had their day of trial. Says our 
author, very tersely: “We have had an era of ma- 
terial inventions; we now need a renaissance of 
moral inventions. * * * Morals and values 
rise and fall together.” This would furnish the 
text for a lengthy ethical sermon, which each in- 
telligent observer is abundantly able to preach 
for himself. Is there hope, we may ask, in the 
grand material progress of the Anglo-Saxon race 
that this lesson will at last be learned, and its 
resistless energies move on in all their intensity 
under moral control instead of simply that of the 
“almighty dollar.” 


WE acknowledge receipt from Mr. G. B. Kirk- 
bride, of Yerxa & Kirkbride, M inneapolis, 
one of the Committee on Invitations, of an invita- 
tion to attend the opening of the new building of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

_G. N. Bien, of Clitherall, Minn., an elevator 
builder and millwright, writes us: “I think your 
publication the best thing of the kind I ever 
saw.” 


Zlitorial Alention, 


Every prospect so far for a good crop. Put 
your house in order. 


A Goop many new houses are going up all over 
the West and Northwest. 


WHEN you write to advertisers tell them that 
you saw their card in our columns. 


Loox this number over carefully, and see if 
twelve such issues are not worth a dollar. 


Tue Chicago Board of Trade is making a stren- 
uous effort to suppress bucket shops everywhere. 


Tuis is the best time of the year to subscribe 
for this paper. Only a dollar for an entire 
year. 


Tr you are making improvements in your ele- 
vator, look over our advertising columns, and you 
will find what you want. 


Tue Western Grain Dump Company has re- 
moved its office from Lincoln, Ill., to Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


Tue Hennepin Canal has received a black eye 
in Congress, but it will “bob up serenely” in the 
future. 


Me. Cuas. J. Davis, of Kokomo, Ind., in send- 
ing in his subscription, says: “A valuable paper 
for grain men.” 


Tue Iron Crap Mre. Co., 22 Cliff St., New 
York City, are now manufacturing the “Duc” 
Elevator Bucket. 


None of the party platforms so far has prom- 
ised a good crop. But then they have promised 
pretty near everything else. 


Messrs. SEELEY, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., 
have issued a very neat illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing and illustrating the Seeley Elevator. Send 
for it. 


Tus issue completes: our second year. We 
think we have supplied a pretty good paper so 
far; but in the future we can safely promise that 
it shall be better. 


Justice Harian, of U.S. Supreme Court, de- 
cided, on June 11, the case for some weeks pend- 
ing, against Flemming and Loring, to the effect 
that the four counts of the indictment were good. 
The power of Congress to pass laws punishing 
persons for the fraudulent use of the mails, the 
Judge asserted, was ample. The complaint that 


| Judge Blodgett’s charge was too one-sided was 


not, he said, well taken. The judge confirmed 
the finding of the District Court, viz.,a fine of 
$500 and one year in jail for each defendant. 
Loring, who was present at the opening of the 
case, had disappeared before the close, and Dis- 
trict Attorney Tuthill asked for a capias for his 
arrest,jwhich was granted. Both Flemming and 
Loring are now confined in jail. 


THE Canadian Manufacturer reviews the pres- 
ent condition of the grain traffic at Montreal in 
reference to the demand for the relief of the Ca- 
nadian canals from tolls in order to successfully 
compete with the Erie Canal and the United 
States export trade. The writer says that Mon- 
treal has as cheap a rail transport as the Amer- 
ican cities, and that with the grain trade 
of the latter the free canal has little to 
do. The great shipments of Boston, 124,000 
bushels, Philadelphia, 164,900, and Baltimore, 
623,000, to the 40,000 bushels of Montreal, are 
chiefly by rail. Boston has exported this season 
large quantities of grain brought through the 
Welland Canal via Ogdensburg, and thence by 
rail to Boston, all paying canal tolls. The reas- 
ons are to be elsewhere looked for. While prices 
for grain in the British markets are lower than 


| for the last thirty years, the railways have cut 


rates down to the lowest figures, falling from 
thirty cents per 100 pounds to fifteen cents be- 
tween Chicago and New York—that is, below the 
actual cost of handling, which has been bonght 
up by steamship companies to obtain freight 
without any prospect of profit. The Erie Canal 
grain business is a cipher, and it is admittedly 
demoralized in the two cities just named. These 
reasons, the writer asserts, are at the base of Mon- 
treal’s grain trade failure. Chicago dealers de- 
mand a deepening of the canals to fourteen or 
sixteen feet, to enable them to carry on their 
steamers 60,000 bushels in place of 30,000, and 
they care little for tolls if they can thus handle 
the larger cargoes of grain. A good, sharp ad- 
vance in prices would offer the best tonic to Mon- 
treal’s feeble shipping interests. 


How the female persuasion sometimes do it 
Messrs. Wanzer & Co., commission merchants on 
La Salle street, Chicago, learned recently at the 
cost of $75. Two nicely dressed ladies called 
at the firm’s office lately, one introducing herself 
as Mrs. Symes, wife of one of the largest grain 
shippers of Sycamore, and well known to the firm. 
Her story was straightforward, and showed that 
she was well posted as to Symes’ family affairs 
and his business. She stated that Mr. Symes had 
told her to call on Mr. Wanzer, if she were in 
need of money, and as she had expended all her 
funds, she requested the above advance, which 
was at once given. In reply to a notification of 
this action on the part of his pseudo wife, Mr. 
Symes sent a dispatch stating that Mrs. Symes 
had not been in town, and had not drawn money. 
The original Mrs. Jacobs is now the subject of 
anxious inquiry. 


A tEst case has just been decided by the Dis- 
trict Court at Minneapolis as to the constitution- 
ality of the statute investing the decision of the 
Board of Appeal of the Chamber of Commerce 
with the judicial authority of the court. The 
ease of A. B. Taylor vs. J. E. Osborn, both mem- 
bers of the Chamber, pending for more than a 
year, was for a settlement of a dispute on a grain 
deal. The committee of arbitration and the 
Board of Appeal decided in fayor of plaintff, and 
in accordance with the statute the clerk of the 
District Court was called upon to enter judgment 
in accordance with the decision. The judgment 
being still refused, the above suit was brought in 
court to recover the amount. The -Judge in re- 
view said that the statute, in conferring upon this 
board an authority equivalent to that of judge 
and jury, was clearly beyond the legislative con- 
stitutional right, and the judgment was therefore 
set aside. This is the first case of the kind, and 
will very probably be carried to the Supreme 
Court. 


THE discussion of the prominent question that 
the grain trade now everywhere is trying to an- 
swer: What is to be our future relations to this 
traffic in supplying foreign markets, presents al- 
most every phase of opinion and fact, hopeful or 
the reverse, which have been fully made public! 
Pessimistic views of the darkest complexion per- 
vade the ideas and statements of many observers, 
looking to the terrible specter of the future limit- 
less supply of Australia, India, and even Russia 
redivivus. Some facts of interest, bearing hope- 
fully on this vexed question, have been obtained 
by the San Francisco Chronicle from recent home 
and English statistics. The returns of the imports 
of wheat and flour into Great Britain during the 
first three months of this year show that out of 
a total import of 26,061,175 bushels not less than 
16,252,649 were sent by the United States, a per- 
centage of 62 of the total. This does not show a 
relative decline in our British. wheat traffic; nor 
is this proportion a decrease of the average of 
recent years. In the two preceding years, during 
corresponding periods, these percentages were 65 
last year and 50 the previous year, due to differ- 
ences in the crops. The surplus of 1883 was the 
largest on record; that in 1882 the smallest for 
several years. During this three months of this 
year the total imports of Great Britain fell off 20 
per cent. as compared with those of 1883. This 
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indicates a relative increase in the importance of 
our English wheat trade. The outward move- 
ment of our wheat has kept fully up this year, 
when measured by the surpluses of past years. 
That of 1882 was nearly twice the surplus of "1883, 
but our decline in Big has only been Pe 

31,207,977 last year to 23,449,551 bushels this. 
These facts present no discouragement, says the 
Chronicle. While other grain “fields will open 
their rich soils to wheat culbnke with fine climates, 
and rapid colonization, in no other country Ta 
ours do they combine such wealth of soil, capital, 
industry, and ingenuity, with so vast an intelligent 
co- operatic nm in their free, full use and to the high- 
est advantages. And looking back a few years, 
and contrasting the present conditions of the vast 
territories now ; blooming with fruit, and traversed 
by the iron horse and telegraph, ah the wilder- 
ness and vast deserts of these days, who will dare 
to put a limit to our hopes or our prospects? 


Tue JENNINGS Rapip Process ror Dryrxe.— 
The Jennings Rapid Dryer, ady ertised elsewhere, 
has at last been introduced at the West, the first 
one haying been put up on the premises of Messrs. 
Norton & Co., Millers, Lockport, Ill, where it is 
in successful operation and supersedes the Marsh 
dryer heretofore considered one of the best, 
not the best, dryer extant. We have twice Beers 

called the Aiienien of our readers to the merits 
of this dryer, especially to the feature of drying 
the grain Eitkout cooking it. As explained to us, 
the air used in drying is . first deprived of its hu- 


midity by a simple mechanical oe and in its | 


dry state is brought in contact with the grain. 
The patentee claims to be able to dry 1000 ‘bush- 
els per hour or 24,000 bushels per day of 24 
hours, with one machine, and to prevent the de- 
terioration of grain on board ship or in ejeyators. 
There is but little doubt that an invention of so 
much importance to the grain trade of the West, 
and especially of Chicago, must sooner or later 
win its way here, even if it can do but a part of 
what is claimed for it. 
this system in this section is due, we are informed, 
toa large Eastern demand for machines for dry- 
ing fish, glue, phosphates, acids, yarns, etc. It is 
proposed now to meet promptly any Western 
demand for machines. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL PROJECT. 
On June 12, mainly due to the action of our 
Southern brethren, the clause, giving an appro- 
riation to the Hennepin Canal project, was 
struck 
then passed. But the active spirit that fathers 
this enterprise, unlike the Ghost of Banquo, is a 
iving organism, and will not “down” at the cry 
of any local opposition, however strong or aggres- 
sive it may be at present. From the views held 
yy a large number of our great statesmen of the 
recent past and present, it is clear that this union 


its direct influence on the vast grain traffic of the 
Northwest, and indirectly on the general cost of 
cereal transportation to foreign markets, is a mat- 
ter clearly of national, and not merely ’sectional, 
importance. In the speech olson: sd He Murphy, 


of Iowa, introducing the favorable report on this 


The delay in introducing | 


from the River and Harbor Bill, which was | 


matter of the River and Harbor Committee to the | 


House, on June 9, in addition to all the details of 
the surveys and recommendations of Maj. Ben- 
yaurd, and the specific character, extent, and ex- 
pense of the contemplated improvements very 
poner known, Mr. Murphy recalled a grand 
public cony ention, held at Memphis, Tenn., in 
Re whereat the onooaple John C. Calhoun pre- 

aaa and at which this resolution was unani- 
apune endorsed: “Resolved, That the project 
of connecting the Mississippi River with the lakes 
of the North by a ship canal, and thus with the 
Atlantic Ocean, is a measure worthy of thes en- 
lightened Coneuigiinoa of Congress. This reso- 
lution has been reiterated -and emphasized by 
very many great public meetings since, through- 
out the West, and lately at Washington City, 
with an accumulated weight of evidence i in its 
favor, as time has shown the i importance and value 
of the waterway competition with the aggressive 
spirit of railway monopoly, placed out of the 
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reach of pool control, in the hands of Govern 
ment, as a constituent of perhaps the most im 
portant factor in our grain trade and production, 
cereal transportation. 

Mr. Murphy showed the immense values that 
must be hidden in this freight transportation by 
the enormous accumulations of capital that had 
been made by our great railroad magnates in the 
past ten or twenty years. Such names as Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Huntington, Hop- 
kins, Crocker, Sanford, and many others, recall 
the easily-read story, and tell of limitless expend- 
iture also to bribe legislation, and corrupt the 
servants of the public. The wealth of Sanford, a 
pigmy among these giants, was found to be $34, - 
000,000; Huntington’? s over $100,000,000; Van- 
derbilt’s over $200,000,000—sums that beggar the 
human faculties to count or appreciate. 

But the Hon. member presented other facts, 
still more germain to the question at issue, rel- 
ative to the actual effects, as shown by a compari 
son of freight rates of this waterway competition. 
The cost of transporting a bushel of wheat on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Road from La 
Salle to Chicago, when this competition exists, is 


eight cents against eighteen by the C. & N. W. 
| Railway, or taking the average of four different 
if | 
| This gentleman, a resident of Iowa, and interested 


roads, it is only 53 per cent. of their charges. 


in the trade in oat meal, says that his company 
ship largely to New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
St. Paul, and that when the lakes and rivers are 


| open railway freight rates can be obtained at 25 


cents per barrel less to these points than when 
these routes are closed. As to the question of time 
also, the fact that the canal boat can carry a cargo 
of 60,000 bushels at one load, an amount that 
would require 150 cars, or five trains of thirty cars 
each, shows that the shipment of such quantities 
over the 184 miles to Chicago, would occupy less 
time by canal than by rail, taking the handling 
and opportunities for shipment into consideration. 


THe commercial interests of Montreal, through 


the Toronto Globe, denounce the canal policy of 


the Dominion Government as stupid and unprin- 
cipled. Sir John Macdonald is not credited with 
much practical sagacity in business, in which he 
has had but little experience. The proposed re- 
duction of tolls by five-sixteenths of a cent per 
bushel, is considered clearly insufficient. The 


| method proposed by the Order in Council is re- 


garded as stupid beyond anything imagined. The 
reduction of the Welland Canal tolls one-half, 
leaving those of the St. Lawrence as before, gives 
the full benefit of the reduction to the United 
States grain yessels bound for the ports of the 
latter; while Ontario grain pays full price, and 
all grain forwarded by Canadian railroad must 
pay the old rate, thus discriminating against the 
latter and the Canadian producer. According to 
the Council’s plan, there will be a reduction of 


| ten cents per ton on grain from Chicago or other 
of the Father of Waters with the Great Lakes, and | . P 8 opis 


lake ports through the Welland Canal to Montre- 
al; but on rail grain: freight to Toronto, or any 
other Canadian ports, there is to be no reduction. 
Small as this discrimination seems, it is claimed 
to be enough to affect traffic, and to show the 
farmers the animus of the Government as utterly 
regardless of their interests. 


BALTIMORE’S GRAIN AND PRO- 
VISION TRADE. 


The grain and provisions moved to Baltimore since 
the establishment of the differential is shown by the 
following: 

Statement of grain and provisions moved to Baltimore for 
past three years. 


Year. Grain. |Provisions| Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1881... 1,037,437 53,412 | 1,090,849 
ASB2.s 2. Be ae an eee coe eRe RR oRe 585,957 31,837 617,794 
1883... 784,171 48,023 832,194 
Total. «sete eee 2,407,565 | 133,272 | 2,549,837 


Differential (60 cents per ton), $1,540,502.20. 


RATES CHARGED ON EASTWARD-BOUND FREIGHTS BEFORE 
AND SINCE THE OPENING OF THE BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO TO CHICAGO. 


The Baltimore and Ohio was opened to Chicago in 
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1874. The rates on grain per hundred pounds Tanged : 


as follows: In 1874, from 60. cents to 40 cents; in 1875, 
from 39 cents to 26 cents; in 1876, from 39 cents to 18 
cents; in 1877, from 37 cents to 27 cents; in 1878, from 
37 cents to 17 cents; in 1879, from 37 cents to 15 cents; 
in 1880, from 37 cents to 27 cents; in 1881, from 32 cents 
to 1214" cen's; in 1882, from 27 cents to 17 cents; in 1¢83, 
from 27 cents to 22 cents. 

The rate on provisions was usually 5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds higher than that on grain. The differential 
of 3cents per hundred pounds in favor of Baltimore 
commenced in 1877. 


The saving by canal plus differential on bushel of © 


wheat from Chicago to Liverpool via Baltimore and the 
canal is: Differential in favor of Baltimore, 1 45 cents 
per bushel; saving by canal, 1 cent per bushel ; total, 
2 4.5 cents per bushel. 

The present capacity of the grain elevators at Balti- 
more is as follows: Capacity of Baltimore and Ohio ele- 
vators, 4,058,000 bushels; Northern Central, 1,250,000 
bushels; "total capacity, 5, 308, 000. Ofcourse it will be 
understood that if there is'a natural flow of grain to and 
from the seaboard the capacity is practically without 


Pate Alatenta, 


Issued on May 13, 1884. 

Grain Measuring MAcuinre.—Joseph Nafziger and 
Andrew Nafziger, Hopedale, Ill. (No model.) No. 
298,612. Filed Jan. 13, 1884. 

Corn StrtER.—Job Taylor, Orchard Park, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 298,429. Filed Aug. 11, 1883. 


Issued on May 20, 1884. 

Drier For Fruit, erc.—Francis M. Travis, New Lon- 
don, Va. (No model.) No. 298,916. Filed Nov. 5, 
1883. 

Fannine Mriu.—Andrew W. Kendrick, Brooklyn, and 
Charles A. Van Duzee, Gouverneur, N. Y. (No model.) 
No. 299,077. Filed Jan. 30, 1884. 

Macuine For Mixinc Grary.—John L. Sheppard, 


Charleston, 8. C. (No. model.) No. 298,904. Filed Jan. 
4, 1884. 


Issued on May 27, 1884. 


Bet CLEANER.—Albert E. Kingsley, Saccarappa, Me. 


(No model.) No. 299,403. Filed April 7. 1884. 


DRIvE Citarn.— Chester C. Waters, Moline, Ill. 
(Model.) No. 299,187. Filed April 28, 1883. 

Corn SHELLER.—William H. Hall, Tiffin, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 299,134. Filed May 22, 1882. 

Corn Suetter.—James M. Hawley, Odin, Ill. (No 


model.) No. 299,136. Filed March 1, 1884. 


MacuinE For Dryine GRaty.—Bentley §. Cullen, 
Mankato, Minn. (No model.) No. 299,204. Filed Aug. 
18, 1882. 

MACHINE FOR SEPARATING, SORTING, AND GRADING 
Gratw.—William E. Wild, Loveland, Col. (No model.) 
No. 299,446. Filed Aug. 17, 1883. 


Execrric AuroMatTic RECORDING APPARATUS FOR 
Weieninc Macurines.—William H. Beehler, Newport, 
R.1I. (No model.) No. 299,328. Filed Sept. 30, 1881. 


Issued on June 3, 1884. 


Gray Car Door.—William McGuire, Chicago, Il., 


assignor to himself and Frank Jager, same place. 
model.) No. 299,822. Filed March 25, 1884. 


Link For CuHain Conveyors.— Lucius O. Stevens, 
Burlington, Iowa, assignor of one-half to George H. Lane, 
same place. (No model.) No. 299,592. Filed Jan. 28, 
1884. 

MACHINE FOR DRYING GRAIN, ETC.—Edward H. Sawin, 
Gardner, Mass. (No model.) No. 299,683. Filed Dec. 
15, 1882. 

ELEVATOR FoR CoAL AND OTHER SuBsTANCES.—J ohn 


(No 


A. Lesourd and James Lotau, Portland, Ore. (No model.) — 


No. 299,656. Filed Oct. 17, 1883. 


PLATFORM Scaue.—Napoleon Du Brul, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (No model) No. 299,762. Filed Jan. 28, 1884. 


Issued on June 10, 1884, 

Beit Fastener.—William Smith, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. (No model.) No. 300,025. Filed April 11, 1884. 

Parer Friction WHEEL—William E. Rockwood, 
Indianapolis, Ind., assignor of one-half to Horatio C. 
Newcomb, same place. (No model ) No. 300,013. Filed 
April 30, 1884. 

ParperR PuttEy.— William E. Rockwood, Indianapeee 


Ind., assignor of one-half to Horatio C. Newcomb, same 
place. (No model.) No. 300,012. Filed April 30, 1884, 


re 
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PROSPECTS OF RAILROAD BUILD- 
ING. 


Railroad construction is one of the most important 
features of progress as affecting the lumber business. It 
is so not only on account of the actual amount of timber 
and lumber consumed in the work, but because new rail- 
roads, penetrating before untraversed districts, mean de- 
velopment in various particulars. They promote the up- 
building of new towns, the growth of old ones, the 
quickening of rural ambitions, prompting to general im- 
provement. There can be no advance in material pros- 
perity, in city, village, manufacturing plants or farm- 
stead that dees not requirelumber. New railroads mean 
all this. More than this, they point to the existence of 
capital and energy. A time of deadness in railroad prog- 
ress is a season of dullness in all industry and business 
enterprise. When the railroads of the country are all 
built our communities will have attained their growth. 
Thereafter the maturity and slowness of European coun- 
tries will have settled down upon us. 

An overbuilding of railroads is undoubtedly an eyil in 
one sense, but it were better for the community at large 
that too much mileage were laid down for the value of 
stocks, that now and than a railway pass into the hands 
of a receiver, than that wide areas of land, rich in agri- 
cultural timber and mineral wealth, be left without trans- 
portation facilities. A railroad once built through a re- 
gion is not likely to be torn up and abandoned. It may 
bankrupt a few men who put their money into its bonds, 
but the same money has been paid out for labor and ma- 
terial, and has thereby quickened the pulse of industry 
and trade. The road remains a permanent benefit to the 
section through which it passes. While thereis so much 
land in the West and South that needs to be opened up 
to rail transportation, anything that stops the construc- 
tion of new mileage is a calamity. The Lwmberman has 
before expressed the opinion, in opposition to some great 
journals, that there is to be no long pause in construction 
while there is so much of undeyeloped resource in the 
country. Without doubt the late flurry in New York 
finances will, for a time, check investment in new bonds 
and stocks, and thus retard new enterprises. But a gen- 
erally fair yield of the crops this year would restore con- 
fidence, increase railroad earnings and revive construc- 
tion. 

Of late years the great companies control nearly all 
new lines. Extensions and branches of the old systems 
constitute the majority of newroads. Fora time they 
may sail under apparently independent corporation col- 
ors, but soon they prove to be backed by the old com- 
panies, or are absorbed by them. The simple rivalry of 
the giant corporations urges on new construction. A 
company that adopts a non-progressive policy commits 
suicide by throwing itself under the wheels of a rival 
pagal 

he Banker’s Magazine, which is issued at the heart of 
American finance, and should have an intelligent survey 
of the railroad field, in its June number, discourses on 
railroad prospects as follows: 

“A very late annual report of the railroad commis- 
sioners of Wisconsin enumerates the several new rail- 
Toads and extensions reasonably certain to be con- 
structed during 1884, footing up 471 miles, which ex- 
ceeds every year but one in the railroad history of Wis- 
consin, and the commissioners express a belief that the 
actual construction during 1884 will considerably exceed 
471 miles. : 

“All the conditions favor a large construction of rail- 
roads at the present time. Labor is abundant, both 
Capital and steel are cheaper than ever before, iron is 
low, and railroads on numerous routes are wanted and 
will pay. In many cases the promoters will get the 
lion’s share of the profits, but that circumstance rather 
increases than diminishes the construction of railroads, 
of which the most effective stimulant is generally the 
active energy of the projectors. The fact that several 
railroads recently built were not really wanted, because 
built where there was little business, or because they 
were merely duplications of previously existing roads 
which were abundantly able to carry all the freight and 
passengers possible to be obtained, is no proof that rail- 
roads are not deficient in other places, The occupa- 
tion of new territories is proceeding ata rapid rate, 
and will for several years yet to come. Population, 
travel, and domestic trade are all advancing with gigan- 
tic strides. The present generation will not see the 
railroad system of this country finished. It will con- 
tinue to expand for a century to come, and probably 
longer. 

“When the construction of railroads was revived in 
1880, after a protracted period of dullness and depres- 
sion, it was said to be going on ata rate wholly beyond 
the capital of the country, and that it would be speedily 
checked by high rates of interest, if by ncthing else. 
Contrary to the predictions then made, capital became 
more abundant and cheaper, although the mileage of 
new railroads increased after 1880, reaching upward of 
11,000 miles in 1882. Capital is more abundant to-day 
than ever before, and there is no probability that any 
conceivable amount of railroad construction will make 
itless abundant. The rate of income on the purchase 
prices of government bonds is tending to two per cent., 
and is generally expected to reach that point if the 
present policy of paying off the bonds subject to call is 
carried out. When that point is reached, a new stim- 
ulus will be given to the construction of railroads which 
are built largely and oftentimes wholly upon borrowed 
capital. p : 

“Jt is not to be disguised that the increasing cheapness 
of railroad construction, arising from the fall in the 


rates of interest and in the prices of steel rails, and from 
other circumstances, threatens existing roads with new 
competitors, and makes a seriously unfavorable change 
in their value. The protection which they have enjoyed 
from the great cost of building rival lines is now sensibly 
less than it has been. This is one of the facts of the 
situation, and cannot be overlooked, whether it is a 
welcome fact or otherwise. Among other consequences 
is this one, that it will be less possible than it has been 
for roads to long enjoy a rate of net income greatly 
beyond the current rate of interest upon the capital now 
required to construct parallel lines. 

“Tf railroad construction in this country is maintained 
at or above the average rate of the last four years, the 
effect will be favorable upon tue prices of iron and steel, 
and upon the demand for labor of every kind employed 
in the building and equipment of railroads. It was an 
aggravation of the six years of depression which termi- 
nated in the summer of 1879, that railroad construction 
during that period dwindled to small proportions. It 
will be a relief of the depression which now exists, and 
which seems to threaten the country in the immediate 
future, if railroad construction shall be fully main- 
tained.” 


TALLMADGE’S FIGURES. 


S. W. Tallmadge issued on June 9 his annual estimate 
of spring and winter wheat, basing his calculations on 


reports just received: from secretaries of state boards of | 


agriculture and statistical agents of the states named. 
His estimates are: 
SPRING WHEAT. 


Bushels. 
WMinniGuotaiss cos obec cissctter eed ad aces ..--- 38,000,000 
INGDIASKA ss \fasie oot cteroc teatro Secon 3 31,000,000 
OWA Sees ees ort Rot aeeteaee seencctsesee. 28,000,000 
Dakota..... Do Geass Me Someta rere «+. 23,000,000 
Wisconsin...... Ba Nae sslesenais BE inte steais ae 21,000,000 
PORES > adarcleec monaco Sie can dike «shy > -. .141,000,000 
WINTER WHEAT. 

CALULOYMIA: cis as cpatseielaieindintg feats SAPO OCLY 46,500,000 
WanSagen cee ate ced sacs Pat le edlas chesancn Oo GUO 
PRO FAT Sisraca ss 5; «ale waves aah este Sh Aisin, Rae ae - 33,500,000 
NEISSOUTL. seca Bereen ani Eduiats  asruc ea teitia techs 32,500,000 
QIN ppeeermoaneeac Seah cacao e his Mtn ee errs e 30,500,000 
Pitimois: .'s. -,. an share ss, ote essen ties Ges Peer 30,500,000 
ROTC ee Bok gr ore Bob Cane -OsO0s BT aOOL «. 30,000,000 
ROWS PLY AMR are stastele = eienecte asl vcie ee cle mises sem ce OOO. OUU 
ONGSOR nn dleetein selena Se aeiareiscvele oe LO 000: GO 
New, Works). > weer Sue ts ot Abate 14,000,000 
Kentuek ya aousiecive.ousiaeateas Bei Sagres ees 13,000,000 
Maryland...... Bie araaatretaeteer etre wie Gers a -- 10,000,000 
Tennessee... .....-- Sener ere ciesee care one 10,000,000 
Virginia!) ... Ste fae ne wets tues ----- 17,300,000 
North: Carolina... <.<e- SOR ARES ih PEERS 5,000,000 
ROXAG NS Ach ten dane ase can ecioce Bene see .--- 5,000,000 
West Virginia............. be anal snot cece ee 0.000000 
Georgia ....-.. winetatsle poreavateiwae ois sistaracte cae sates 4 OU OOO 
Wiashiniston's.5 acess cease saat sptae oss eeeeeee 4,000,000 
Colorado....... BEE ticle Poe he cla ate eae 3,000,000 
South Carolina..... emia te ers soho reenact 2,500,000 
New Jerseyoonce sme i= aera nee aneeoes ee 2,500,000 
AT KANSAS) selects Fis GE OriGene BE AOR BO SOME ENE 2,000,000 
Alabamay cco davslesawesacele Pog IAAT OCR 2,000,000 
Wtahoe sac sce eaesasal ens BSCE A DN I a 2,000,000 
DSIAWAarG.rs cis waetsncacs Sore clesialelererels ee tae 1,000,000 
New Mexico sec saescms teccear ac ome cies ..+- 1,000,000 
Montanaicia ssetscec ce ie seer Been Cainer 1,000,000 
FdRHOW Fon oes - ns alert ses cea Sa thy aii arar tine we 1,000,000 
Maines ata. teense ea MaRS Conia 500,000 
ATIZONS: wereo acces cess Pls Nee SURE AGS 500,000 
MISSISSEDDE. on ce eeiec= soe ae BoC OH CNCEE ae 500,000 
Vermont: 232. 5: Wetdaey eisene coe ses aro was 500,000 
New JHampshirern.s «c sctea icc (telasia asia s/cse's « 200,000 
ING Vad dctses eles nieces ia rans metal tases ated aaieWte ae 200,000 
Wyoming se vem ceteisisieas = aeicsie's She ooeioce 200,000 
Connecticut...... OE RO Race ta: Be ee 48,000 
WMrareachusettse ces -2 «lace sees< ae terse ates rch es 25,000 
TRO IST ANG N Shcie s sieloree Sastre aicicicrelbebeievare era ace 25,000 
WIOTIGAL os oss es es Ee ne Se arate elas Aatars 1,000 
Rhode. Esland sc)tacer 1 wet sc scieln eee Seok 1,000 
Totals 2 fac hess suaeacaee Shaler snwdaes 75,000,000 


A CHANCE FOR INVENTORS. 


A down-town dealer in grain ran his fingers through 
the wheat in a shallow straw-board box on his desk 
yesterday as he said to a reporter of the New York Sun: 

“Tf you newspaper reporters would apply your in- 
ventive faculties to a prob'em which I will place before 
you, I doubt not some one of you would add wealth to 
his present glory.” 

The moying fingers were constantly tending toward 
one corner of the box. Ina short time the brown grains 
of wheat in that corner were thickly mixed with a very 
black grain of about the same size, though a little 
shorter. 

“That's cockle. 
wheat.” 

“How did it get there 2” said the young man. 

“Tt’s the seed of a weed, a very pretty one, too, 
when in bloom, that grew in the wheat field. It was 
gathered with the wheat.” 

“Why do you want to get it out?” 

“Because it has a bad taste, and because it darkens the 
flour.” 

“Has the thing been tried ?” 


The problem isto get it out of the 


} 


“Frequently. The earliest effort of the millwright’s 
apprentice isto make a cockle separator. When he is 
old and on his deathbed, his latest fantasy is a something 
which does not take shape, except that a large spout 
streams pure golden grain and a small one pours out 
only black cockle and dirt.” 

“What has his craft done to take the burden from his 
mind and to relieve the pocket of the miller?’ 

“The most common method of separation is an in- 
clined vibrating screen. This isa sheet of thin metal 
with holes punched through it. The holes are large 
enough to allow the smaller grains of cockle to drop 
through, but too small to permit the wheat or the large 
cockle to pass.. The large grains of cockles are as large 
as ordinary grains of wheat. So the screen is a partial 
success only.” 

“What else has been done?” 

“The wheat has been dropped through a spout, through 
which a graduated blast of air rises, but the specific 
gravity of cockle is so near that of wheat that this was a 
total failure. One ingenious fellow noticed that when 
pressure was applied to a grain of cockle it was crushed 
to a powder, while the same pressure applied to a Srain 
of wheat only flattened it. This was a promising discoy- 
ery, for by running the grain through rollers and then 
over a screen, with a gentle current of air to help the 
dust down through, the prospects of a good separation 
were excellent. The details of construction, and the 
fact that considerable flour was lost when the wheat was 
flattened, laid out this invention.” 

The reporter had been handling the grains of cockle 
while the dealer spoke, and noticed that they were nearly 
all of irregular outline. 

“You are not the first one who has noticed that,” said 
the grain dealer. “A Western man has constructed a 
horizontal revolving cylinder of sheet metal, through 
which the grain is passed. Perforations in this cylinder 


| Supposed to be adapted to those irregularities, let the 


cockle out. It is a pretty fair machine, and many are in 
use, but it does not completely fill the bill.” 

“What is the best thing in this line” 

“Tt is an inclined screen, say three feet long by two 
wide. A beltrevolves around rollers at each end of the 
screen so that the under side of the belt sweeps along as 
far above the screen as a grain of wheat is thick. That 
keeps the grain of wheat from tipping upon end when 
it reaches a hole in the screen, and thus it passes over a 
hole the diameter of whichis less than the length of a 
grain of wheat. The cockle is not so long, and there- 
fore it drops through.” 

“Why is not that a practical machine?” 

“The belt is so wide that it will not run even on the 
rollers. It drags near the middle of the screen. Then 
there is a difficulty in the holes in the screen. They are 
too large for one grist of wheat, and too small for the 
next. But when you consider that as high as twenty per 
cent. of some grists is composed of cockle you will see 
there is a need of a separator.”’ 


RUSSELL SAGE. 


Many persons during the past few stirring weeks have 
inquired, “Who is Russell Sage?” He is about 65 years 
old, and came to this city from Troy soon after the 
breaking out of the war of the rebellion. He had 
started in life in Troy as one of the poorest of its poor. 
He “tended” a little store for a relative, earned a few 
dollars, was sober, steady, and accommodating, and 
while still a young man went into business for himself. 
Hard work and persistency always tell, especially when 
accompanied with sagacity and a clear comprehension of 
business possibilities. Before many years Mr. Sage was 
speculating in grain and farmers’ produce in a small 
way and was making his way among Troy’s active busi- 
ness men. He went into politics as an alderman, then 
county tr2asurer, anc next served in congress for two 
terms. As he mounted upward his integrity, his strict. 
ness in dealing with all men, and h s success in saving 
what he made gaye him a prominent position and made 
him a power in local, political, and mercantile circles. 

He turned his attention to railroading, and became a 
director of the Troy and Boston, the Troy and Benning- 
ton, and the Troy and Schenectady roads. When the 
latter property was sold to the New York Central by the 
city of Troy, Mr. Sage became a director of the Cen- 
tral, and was chairman of its important committee on 
accounts. His precient mind revealed the untold possi- 
bilities of new railroads in the west, and he invested 
liberally inthe Milwaukee and St. Paul, of which he was 
for some time president. He held a similar position in 
the Minnesota Central, the Hastings and Dakota, the 
McGregor and Missouri, and other railroads, all of which, 
as they appreciated in value, added largely to his gener- 
ous wealth. His interests in these corporations led to 
his removal to New York, whither he came with be- 
tween a half million and a million dollars in money and 
first-class securities. 

His friends predicted that his fortune would vanish 
and that he would be swallowed up inthe whirlpool of 
Wall street. He said nothing, but went on with his de- 
liberate plan of making for himself fame and fortune as 
a great financier. No one knows what Mr. Sage is worth, 
but his fortune still rates with the largest belonging to 
any one man in the country. Mr. Sage has one of the 
gentlest dispositions and the kindest «f hearts. Econom- 
ical almost to closeness, yet his modest benefactions, and 
especially his kindnesses to many young men, indicate a 
generous heart and a sympathetic nature. He is child- 
less, but has a most devoted Christian wife, formerly 
Miss Slocum, a niece of the late Mayor Slocum, of 
Troy, and a cousin of J. B. Jermain, of West Troy. 
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= was fitting that the history of the organization, its ob. | annual dues $180. But the memberships are actually 
Notes frony ithe Hxchanges. jects, ein should be presented on such an oceasion by a | selling at $400, a profit to the original members over all 
aut ~ * 


yeteran member and introduced as orator T. M. Baxter, | dues of $220. The need of a suitable building was a 
“the Father of the Open Board.” The speaker made } parent, and at once met in part by the gratuitous offer b 
am appropriate address, referring to their small begin- public-spirited citizens of the ground, valued then z 

ning and peer quarters as compared with their wth | $30,000, but now worth $50,000, provided that a build 
and present splendid domicil. They failed in IS7S in | costing not less than $100,000 were erected before Jan. 
Watson street recommenced in Clark street with no} 1886. The cost of the present structu e, somewhat m 

method, and small means or membership. Today they | than the original estimates, was $175,000. The con 
numbered over 400, and looked forward to future was made on April 2 of last year, and the building ¢ 
snecess in business, conducted on liberal principles with | pleted on May 1; and in its elegance, adaptations 

honesty and fair dealing. Alex. MeKay spoke In behalf | completeness in modern appliances of comfort, safety 
Exchsmce had reconsidered its action on the new | of the young men in the membership. W. H. Crocker | utility is not surpassed by any, even the more expensi 
rv amd bad accepted the latter ss condi | said that the Chamber of Commerce was the mother of | of new commercial edifices of our country. The 
eof SS tw IS Condis! cooperation ad- ! the Open Board, and was proud of its child. Con gress of the Chamber has been steadily upward, and t 
et shops is hereafter anticipated. man Dunham said he Knew the members preferred the | values of business and property have rapidly advane 

Csil Board Gually clesed upon June 2 | name of Commission Merchants to that of Speculators. under the stimulant of its influence. E. Nelson | 
of trading twe weeks previous did, not | He humorously advised that in order to be happy and} President of the Chicago B ard of Trade, was called 
= upon, who, together with other representatives of the 


ag ge = “ ~ ee - i>}. i BR . 
— quotaiens f remainder of the | healthy they should get plenty of sleep, and in order to 
Sa ae a ; = trade of our city, offered in cheering terms their he 
congratulations. Representatives of the Boards of o 


. contracts already made. The baild- sleep comfortably they must Keep ss with their margins 
ened az neem for the perpese of selling it at | amd never let them run behind. Honest dealings, he | con 
only $1,000 was oered_ much below its | said, foreshadewed a bright future. | cities, the Governor of the state, and other Officials, 
= sale was pestpened. The Merchant’ Sane ef St. Louis, ome pepo sealetete of ely al emvomen besa: Pate im 3 
> of the = tors > > > ine > > tik 2 y an t 
f the Direc tors ef the Chicago | adopted a new rule In compliance with the action walghhechond of BEOO, were’ ‘tiller te ee a 
chestral music, dancing, and all the usual accomp 
ments of such entertainments. . 


Chicago Board of Trade, conditioning the supply of its 
{tems fron, Abroad. a 


| market quotations en the refusal of their use to the 


The cast of the new building of the New York Prod 
ce Exe was S2.00R.008 to which $1,000,000 for 
a und is te be added. “Every office has been taken, 
aggregate ammual revenue from rents will be 


hicaze Board of Trade Directors received a dis 
from St. Leais on Jume 2 stating that the Mer 


re renee 


= the old Call Board, | backet shops. On May 22, the war between the Ex- 
¢ Trade bare refused | change authorities and the shops in the same building 
ces only, heeause | became quite lively. At the opening of the session, 
> 3 Gaeof $1,000) Von Phul, ome of these shop proprietors, announced 
sed to the establishment | that he had ceased trading im grainand provisions and 
. and the request was | had limited his dealings to stocks. Curtis, however, had 
| his agents on the ficer busy taking down the bulletin 
> o> he over a thousand women in New| reperts. The officers of the Exchange immediately set 

PET REE TS articles of the | 2 Watch at all points of exit and captured the “Messen- 
| ger boy” with his ee Tt was found, — 
A ally | Mat the quotations continued te appear on the etin 
ae See ee | beard of the Curtis shep. A thorough examination of 

sur pihemomena of the | ll pessible methods and avenues of communication re- 
hex waim their cong. | Fealed a back*rcom, in a building opposite the Exchange, 

wrable amG@ apt to | 0@ am alley, from which the reports were easily read by 
nertitjon—dreams | the ald of a powerful glass This window's transpar- 
—ea eney was at ence effaced by the brush, which checked 
| the “grapevine” telegraph for the time at least. The 
Sa. Louis quotations are obtained by the bucket-shops of 
| Kamsas City, but, it is said, the shops of St. Louis can 
not use them for fear of being “sealped” by dealers on 
| the feor. These shops are still running on the railroad 
| stack reports comimg over both private and public 
| “tickers” In the past, 75 per cent. of their deals are 
said to have been In grain. 

The first meeting of the Toronto Board of Trade since 
the amalzamation of the old Board with the Corn Ex- 
chamge was largely attended. The chairman, Mr. Dar- 
bug. opened the meeting with a brief history of the two 
= | bedies that had thus coalesced, in what he said would be 
=. | @nly & continuance in amplified form of the old Board 
| of Trade. The Corn Exchange, organized in 1866, did 

not eo inte operation until 1872. and was represented by 
fiftyiwe members in the new organization; while the 
membership of the old Board was 184 The union had 

| beem consummated with almost entire unanimity. The 
| questions that required immediate attention, were some 
| of them locesl, as to general laws of debt collection for 
oe Srepore Scr | the whole Dominion, etc. The question-of reciprocal |” 
woo ot at recto. ¢ | wade with the United States was referred to as am im- 
WSS ==. ame Tecerpts Tor) portant one, likely to require their attention af once. 
_ The €=- | There were also local questions in the interests of trade, 

and the matter of 3 new building for the new Board; 
a eat “=| which Istter was creatly stimulated by accounts brought 
sual report Presi-| 5. to such structures from various parts of the States, by 
— - _SeS UnTomS2 TEAny | their own visiting members. Concessions had been for- 
a ee ni wen “as ube Encins | meriy obtained im rates to merchants who attended trade 
~ : ROSE om tne Sor. | sales from outside the city. A sale of 2300 tickets had 
ane “Ungrucer’ | beem made for the privilege from March 1 to April 30 
oS POETEST SSS, Sn EE CORCAESOF | this season, against 1700 m November last. This was 
= SENS BOGES 2 SP SS | followed by am address from Mr. Galbraith, representing 
= - = w Gaaricss on Jame =| the Corm Exchange, which was of a congratulatory char- 
— : ane Gf Whe PEIGCGIES, Mic CAUSERE | acter, filled with hopeful views of the future, and closed 

—— EGS Geer WES Che front > ©) by the nomination of Henry W-Darline as President of 
the mew Board of Trade. The election of officers then 
follewed_ reserving for a future meeting the nominations 
for members of the Council, and the Board of Arbitra- 
thom. 

3 ‘The formal opening of the new building of the 
| Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, Minn, with appro- 
=| priste ceremonials, took place at the rooms of this mag- 
ee: SE Oe uum | Bificent structure om the evenine of June 5. There were 
—— - EE eS cet on | present as cuests Governor Hubbard and other state offi- 
SORE Sout GF Sle Rew Sarpie | cials; members of the U.S. Army, and representatives 
_ = SEX Series EE acts amd | from the Boards of Trade of the various prominent 
om pressed Oric& The) commercial cities of the West. The bailding was bril- 
te Unest Gsplyed = 357 | Haatiy illuminated; at $ o'clock rp. mw President Pills 
» TuISUMLS are noticeable. | bury. accompanied by the guests as above mentioned, 

& SOUgErs G Tus aC | eccupied the stare Letters were read from the Ex-| 
sper Se = changes of St. Louis, Sam Francisco and other cities, and 
agei wWicel The large SEF) from prominent men not able tobe present. Mr. Pills 
ef ee” Tike | russes, is a | bury, President of the Chamber, made the opening ad- 
ict work The heutime will) gecs whereim he gave the brief history of this young 
ay twa Goters, =f menes OF | but sturdy representative of these associations that larze- 
aeyes by tem beirect | ly control the commercial interests of our country. For 
tutors Gstriluted (rows the | come years this reat milling center of the West had a 
COMES Wilks periect S¥= | Board of Trade, but it did not meet the exigencies of the 
Pwo) Sevdiars SOFTEE Iccess te The | trafic Om Oct. 19 1931. the present Chamber of Com 

= : ps | Merce wus incorporated, with twenty-oae members; and 
arie® Trade tok pessession of | af the first meeting, on Nov. 15 following, H- G. Harrison 
Veicek + wom Evacuation Day_| was elect d President. By the elose of the year the 
the music of 2 brass! membership had imereased to 146, and om Feb. 25, 1883, 


An elevator is to be built at Presburg, Austria, at eo 
cost of $30,000. : _ 

The London Saturday Review says that the shippers of 
Indian wheat to Europe are not satisfied with the result, — 
and the chances are that but little of the present crop 
will be exported from that country. i ; 

Russia spends, for the aid of agriculture and the care 
of her public lands, nearly $15,000,000; Austria and Hun- 
gary donate $5,500,000; Great Britain, $800,000; and — 
little Sweden $650,000; while the United Stetes 
less than even the latter country for agricultural de- 
velopment. _ eet 


From New Zealand we hear that threshings of thenew 
wheat crop having now been sufficiently numerous to 
allow of a fair estimate being made, it is generally 
thought by the best authorities in the colony thataclear 
export surplus of not less than half a million qrs.or 
more than 750,000 qrs., will remain after all home wants - 
for food and seed are supplied. 


“T have advanced —— thousand pounds upon wheat — 
now in Australia, said a city man to a friend of ours last — 
week; “how am I to get it marketed?’ “Burn it,” was 
the reply; “it will cost you more than it is worth to place 
it on the London market, for with freights at their pres 
ent rate you cannot do it at the price of 40s. per quarter. 
Burn it, and write off the sum in your books asa bad 
debt.” This is a forcible illustrationof the miserable 
point to which our market has fallen, and of the huge — 
glut which is waiting abroad for a rise—JBells’ Messen- 
The Mark Lane Hzpress of May .26,in its weekly ree 
view of the British grain trade, says: “The blazing sun 
shine has suited wheats, which are growing fast. A 
warm rainfall is desired. The prices of bi fare os 
drooping, except of the finest white wheats. To-daythe 
market was slow. Maize was scarce and Is dearer. Oats 
were Is dearer. There is but little doing in the off coast | 
market. There were two arrivals. Three cargoes were — 
sold, two were withdrawn, and three remain. Values — 
for forward are nominal. The sales of English wheat — 
during the past week were 58,057 quarters at 38s, against 
66,220 quarters at 43s 7d during the corresponding week — 
last year.” 4 x! a 

The Australian harvest of last season is reported de- 
ficient, chiefly because of severe and long-continued — 

and business is very much the worse in conse- — 
quence. The drouth has made a sandy desert of the best 
of the pastoral districts in the Northwestern part of New 
South Wales, and has also very injuriously affe ‘ 
Queensland. South Australia, and Tasmania. In New 
South Wales individual runholders have lost from 50, — 
000 to 100,000 sheep each, and from 4,000 to 5,000 head of — 
cattle. In the dry belt half of the flocks and herds 
dead; the air is fouled with putrefying i 
the plains are white with the bleaching bones ‘of 
stock. Over one of the best pasture districts in Queens- 
land, no rain, except passing showers, fell for seven 
months. Intense heat and drying winds prevailed. 
such season had been known for forty years. In 
mania one runholder lost 200,000 sheep; and the esti 
is that all over Australia not less than eight million 
of sheep must have perished before the welcome 
set in. The losses in horses and cattle are proporti 
and it will take years of uninterrupted prospe 
bring the country back to what it was before. St 
the tenor of what is reported by Bradstreet’s coresp 
ent at Sydney, under date of April 24. It is frequ 
said that agriculture is and should be a country’s! 
dependence, but frequent and disastrous ex] 
shows that this idea may be carried too far. W: 
expect to hear soon that such experience as the . 
lians have had recently has aroused them, in o 
nies besides that of Victoria, to a sense of the r 
of adding to agriculture and stock raising a 


ra 


= the cele 


» the new, om La Salle | the fee was fixed at $250. On March i of that the | velopment of home manufactures. A country carr 
French weleomed the | members numbered 533, and the limit was at 550. | all its eggs in one basket is but poorly insured — 


E 
visitors. amd said that it | The fee is now $50, which with assessments makes the | accidents. 
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COST OF RAILWAY TRANSPORTA- 


TION. = 1 


The enormous increase of railway mileage in this 
country compels every company to systematize its meth- 
ods in such a way asto secure the utmost economy of 
outlay for a given amount of business, if it would main- 
tain the value of its stock and pay dividends to its 
owners. How closely this matter is studied by railway 
managers is indicated by the following remarks in the 
Cleveland Herald; As the passengers sits at a car win- 
dow and sees the mile posts whirl past, he seldom stops 
to reflect what it has cost the company to pull the train a 
mile. The average cost of running an ordinary passen- 
ger train of from six to ten coaches is from $i to $0.25 
amile. This may seem large at first, but when the sev- 
eral items are taken into account one will! suspect, after 
all, that the estimate is too small. One of the principal 
items is the running of the locomotive. It has been the 
study of master mechanics to reduce the cost of running 
an engine, and each claims to be a little closer in his 
calculations than the other. The average cost during 
January of running the engines on the Bee Line, for 
example, was 15.77 cents per mile. Freight engines run 
at acost per mile of 17.73 cents. Passenger engines 
cost less, viz., 17.24 cents per mile; while switch engines, 
which are credited with so much mileage per day, re- 
gardless of the distances, run at so low a cost as to re 
duce the average to 15.17 cents per mile. The en- 
gines ran to 34.63 miles to a ton of coal, and 16.38 miles 
to a pint of oil. Added to the expense of motive power 
is the outlay for wear and tear of cars; it is estimated 
that it cost 3 cents a mile to keep asleeping car running, 
and the wages of train hands, &c. The expense from 
the item of wear and tear increases by increase of the 
speed of atrain. The special trains on the Lake Shore, 
running at a speed of about forty miles an hour, and the 
fast mail, at about thirty-seven miles, are the most ex- 
pensive trains on that line. Itis not generally known 
what the Government pays the Lake Shore people for 
running the fast train from New York to Chicago, but it 
ought to receive at least $800 to fully compensate it. 
Another little item of railway operation is the expense 
of stopping and starting a train, which an experienced 
railroad man said could not be effected at a less expense 
than from 17 to 25 cents at each stop— WVechanical News. 


COMMERCE OF BUFFALO. 


The statistics of the lake and canal commerce of Buf- 
falo, from the opening of navigation to June 1, with 
comparisons with the traffic of previous years, will be 
found elsewhere. A large decrease in the movement of 
flour and grain is observable so far this season, but there 
js an increase in the movement of products of the forest. 
Low rates of freight have prevailed on the lakes and 
canal. Many causes for the light movement of grain 
have existed, of which speculation, a ligut foreign de 
mand and the tightness of the money market in conse- 
quence of the heavy failures in New York and elsewhere 
are the chief. 

The receipts by lake of grain, including flour, reduced 
to its equivalent in wheat, were 7,769,010 bust els; last 
year the receipts were 10,583,930 bushels; a decrease in 
1884 of about 3,000,009 bushels. The receipts of lumber 
this year have been 39,701,000 feet, of shingles 4.207,000, 
of lath 1,491,000 pieces, of staves 438,830, and of railroad 
ties 36,860; a Jarge increase over 1883. The grain move- 
ment from elevators of c:urse shows a decrease. The 
exports by canal were 4,875,784 bushels of grain, a de 
crease of about 1,000,000 bushels from the movement of 
1883. The number of canal boats cleared was 820, as 
against 861 up to the same date last year. In consequence 
of larger receipts by lake, there was a corresponding in- 
crease of shipments by canal of the products of the for- 
est. Thus far no lard, lard oil, pork, or flax seed has 
been exported. The receipts of coal by canal to June 1 
were 1,568 tons, and the shipments 5,396 tons—the latter 

res are largely in excess of those for the same period 
for 1883. The exports of coal westward by lake to June 
1 were 226,620 tons; an increase over 1883 of 31,800 tons. 
Cement and plaster were shipped to the extent of 4 ,600 
barrels, salt to the amount of 8,990 barrels, and 1,020 tons 
of railroad iron. 

Lake freights on coal Saturday were 80 cents per ton 
from this portto Chicago and Milwaukee, and wheat and 
corn freights from Chicago to Buffalo ruled at 2 to 244 
cents a bushel for the former and 1%4 cents for the latter, 
one-quarter of a cent Jower than the rates of last year. 
The rates by canal to New York closed at 3°, cents for 
wheat, 314 cents for corn and rye, and 214 cents for oats; 
these are low figures, as at this time in 1883 correspond- 
ing freights were 5, 414, and 314 cents respectively. 
Elevating and storage rates have been the same during 
May this year as they were during that month in 1883 

1882. Railroad freights hence to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore are 51g cents on wheat, 5 cents 
op corn, and 3 cents on oats; last year at this time they 
were 734,744, and 44 cents a bushel, respectively — 
Buffalo Courier. 


The threatened danger of the river front at Memphis, 
Tenn., has attained such dimensjons that a meeting has 
been called of the members of the Cotton and Merchants’ 


_ Exchange to take prompt action toward averting the 


‘calamity endangering public and private property to the 


amount of over $2,000,000, among which are one elevator 


yalued at $250,000, and the Buchanan Elevator, valued at 
$25,000. 


CANADIAN COMPETITION. 


“Tolls or no tolls” is the question now skarply divid 
ing public opinion in Canada Our dispatches do not 
exaggerate the seriousness of the issue raised over the 
border by the triumph of the free canal policy in New 
York. The Dominion papers are stuffed with editorials 
and communications advocating or opposing the aboli- 
tion of tolls on their camals as a countirstroke. The 
effect of freeing the Erie Canal has been precisely what 
we predicted. It has diverted from the Welland ang the 
St. Lawrence route a goodly portion of the grain trade 
which we had fears of losing while the natural advan 
tages of the Erie Canal were handicapped by tolls. West- 
ern grain can now be brought more cheaply via Buffalo 
and Albany to the seaboard than by the Canadian route. 
This settles the matier for shippers. And the Erie Canal 
will continue to have the preference uniil the Dominion 
can bid the grain away from us. There is but one way 
to do this: tolls on the Dominion canals must be abol- 


ished. This very.thing was talked about, and even | 


promised by Canadian politicians some years azo, and 
the fear that it might be done was one of the causes 
which precipitated the action of New York in declaring 


the Erie Canal free. We were determined to take the | 


lead in a race of that kind, and we did so. 

The initial advantage thus gained is a great one, and 
must be maintained at all hazards. 
minion authorities are obliged to face the question 
whether their own tolls shall be removed and the sreat 
yearly expense of the canals be made a charze upon the 
people of Canada, they are frightened and skriak from a 
decision. They encounter the same trouble which we 


overcame in New York. The farmers along the Erie | 
Canal could see nothing but increased taxes in the abo | 


lition of tolls. They could not understand why they 


should be taxed in order that Western wheat (with which | 
they compete) should be passed free through the canal | 


and make shipping business for the port of New York. 
They were so full of this idea that they could not realize 
the immediate and direct benefits that would result to 
themselves from the removal of the tolls onall their own 


products and supplies. Even less did they take into ac | 


count the necessity to make the canal free in order to 
save it from the ruin which would be the sure result of 
railroad competition as then conducted. Experiment 
has now convinced the farmers of their error, and they 
would be the last persons to return voluntarily to the old 
toll system. 


The agricultural interest of Canada is no less blind | 
and obstinate than that which so long impeded the adop- | 


tion of a great reform in New York. The farmers 
across the line are almost toa man opposed to the ad 
mission of their American rivals to the free enjoyment 


of the Canadian waterways at the expense of the natives | 
The protection element of Canada sides with the farm. | 


ers. Such a combination may well make the Dominion 
Governmeut pause in executing the policy to which it 


undoubtedly inclines—ithat of wiping out the tolls as the | 


only means of recovering some part of the lost traffic. 
If the Dominion has any statement worthy of the name. 
now is their opportunity. Should the Canadian tolls not 
be abolished, there need be no fear that the Erie Canal 
will fail to vindicate the wisdom of the policy of free 
dom. And if the Dominion decides to strip for the race 
by abandoning her canal tolls, then the necessity for 


enlarging and improving the Erie Canal will be all the | 


more urgent. It must be deepened, its locks must be 
lengthened, and steamers must take the place of horse 
boats. We are not afraid of Canada in any open rivalry 
for the grain trade of the West, and care noi how soon 
the struggle comes to close quarters—Wen YorkJournal 
of Commerce. 


THE FARMERS AND THE ELEVA- 
TORS. 

A committee of fourteen, representing the farmers 
and dealers of Central and Southern Dakota, accompa 
nied by three members of the Board of Grain Inspectors 
for the terri’ory, reached Milwaukee on May 31. Their 
object was to confer with the railway and elevator men, 
and obtain a redress of the grievances of which they 


continue to complain. Prior io the conference a meeting 
was held of the Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad officials, 


while on a tour over their lines west of the Mississippi, | 
who requested that these complaints be formulated. The | 


old charges recurred, viz: The great injury done the 
agricultural interests through the exorbitant cut in 
prices by elevator men, unrestrained by any competition. 
Discrimination in freight rates was also charged, as 
against the sections represented. The committee desired 
the privilege. as a remedy for the first grievance, of the 
building of flat elevators by the farmers. This privilege 
Was promptly granted by the railway company, and the 
offer added to carry the materials at half rates. A care 
ful consideration of the facts, on which the charge of 
freight rate discrimination was based, convinced the 
farmers that they were receiving raies fully as good, if 


not better, than was to be expected under existing cir | 


cumstances; and the majority of the committee returned 
to Dakota pleased with the result of the conference. 


WANTED. 

A man of energy, steady habits and good address 
purchase one-half interest in our paintand cement for the 
State of Illinois. For particulars apply at the Orrice 
American ELzvatTor anpDGRain Trane, Chicago, Tl, 
or to N.T. Pate & Co., Manvuractuners or RiceMonD 
Iron Paunt, No. 1208 E. Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 


Now that the Do | 


BUSINESS WANTED. 

An atiive young business man, member of dhe Bal 
timore Corn and Flour Exchanse and having 2 thoronsh 
knowledge of the stain and mill feed business, would 
like io represemt some responsible Western house in 
| Baltimore. either im the above besimess. or one im con 

| Beciion therewith. Best of references ms io capacity 
| Character, sic. Address 

3.G_of Baliimore,care Awexwray Exxvator «=p 
Gram Traps, Chicezo, I 


Sfor Sale. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 
Of 15,000 bushels’ capacity, on the iimois Central 
| R.,, m Storm Leake, Iowa. Good grim and siock busi 
| Mess. Hast reasons for seliine. Address 
J. W. Pisxair, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


PR 


ia. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
| At Fowler, lowa —Iron<lad, with steam ensine and 
| first-class machinery, separator, sic; capacity, 20,000 
| bushels. Offers wanted. Address 

: L. Evaxrscaam & Ca_ 

12% La Salle sirest, Ciicazo, Ti. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 
OF 10,000 bushel capacity. On the Lake City Branch 
| 0f the Chicazo & Northwestern Railroad. orem, 
coal, and siock basiness| Horsepower. Price $1200. 
| Address 


& 


A. Grawr, Lake Cry, Towa. 


FOR SALE 
I offer my werehouse, office, scales, and cos bins for 
Situated in 2 grsim country. Warehouse has 2 
capacity of 3,000 bushels. Have 2 fair irade im cod 
Gcod reasons for selline; made Known on application. 
For prices, ete. address 

Caas. L. Fix, Havelock, Pocahontas Ca_, Lowa. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
| The Elevator at Dows, Lowa, new, well covers” ond 
| painted, with horsepower addition, dump scales ond 
office; cribbed up with 2x4 lumber, and with a capacity 
| of about 10-090 bushels) Cost $2.600- will sal cheap. 
Address. L. Eveersczam & Oa, 

12% LaSalle sireci, Chicaze, 10 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 
An elevator and warebouse, with burrs for corn meal, 
| Office and scales, coal sheds,<ic. Also a 2=ners] store 
| with post-office and railroad office. No competition, and 
a s00d opening for the rizht kind of 2 man. Locsied in 
| the center of Tlincis. Call on or address 
A Syyvper & Co. Radford, Christin Co_ 

OR SALE. 

Ose 30inch Munson Bros. iron frame waderrommer 
| Seared Feed Mill; price, $175. One Als & Go. 24inch 
| underrumner pulley iron frame Feed Mill; price, $130. 
| One 18inch Nordyke & Marmon Ca-s Vertical Feed Mili. 
Price, $85. All used one year,or Jess, and im sood order. 
| Address H. P. Yaz & Ga, 
Milwankes, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

For sale on easy terms and at low prices, or exchmee 
| fer stock farm in Western Towa, Eastern Kansas ot 
| Eastern Nebraska, a 200d erain and stock business in 
Western Iowa. Will guarantee io show 25 ine 4 comm 
| try, and as zood a paying business for the money invest 
| ed, as any in the state. Address 

A. F_ care Awericax Erzyaror awp Guar Teams, 
Chicago, TL 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 

| An 18,000 bashel sieam elevator, boi MISS. La 
| cated in the villaze of Pelican Rapids, Minn. contain- 
ing 800 inhabitants, cn the St. P_ M & M. Railroad. 
Has a new Race Separator, and is otherwise fully 
equipped. Has good patromaze,and a 2004 flour and 
| feed trade. This is the best hard milling wheat district 
| in the Northwest. Will sell at a sacrifice if sold this 
| spring. Reasons for selling and full particalars ziven 
| on application. Address 

| L. W. Gzav, box 167, Pelican Rapids, Mizm. 
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‘Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Se BS SERINE Op 


AND 


GRATIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. BR. R. 
C.F.LISTMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants and Exporters, 


48 Metropolitan Block, 
Flour and Grain, CHICAGO. 
Communications from Millers Solicited, with Offers and Sam- 


ples. Liberal Advances on Consignments. 
Highest References. 


TRIMBiE c& CoO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC., 


Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


A. B. TAYLOR. D. C. MOAK 


Vy dsp PBF NC IEVONEY, cq ClO) - 


GCommission Merchants 
Grain, Flour and Millstuffs. 
Choice Milling Wheat a Specialty 


Careful attention given to consignments and orders for wheat, 
flour and bran, filled at lowest prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


E.B. CWENS & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


153 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


. § Western National Bank; 


REFERENCES?) Citizens’ National Bank. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


L. H. VOIGT. A. M. VOIGT 


VOIGT, MAHOOD & CO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


Beans, Peas, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Green and 
Dried Fruits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce generslly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Lima Beans, Butter Tubs and Egg Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers weekly. Cooling rooms for butter. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
OEFZTAN DiInER=-BROWw IN CoO., 
GRAIN AND SEED 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Il. &. Chandler, 177 La Salle 
D. G. Owen, Street, 


G. W. Chandler, ~ Chamber of 


J. A* Brown, (CHICAGO: 
A. Ti. Pirie. Commerce. 


KE. H. handle.) MILWAUKEE. 


M. P. AIKEN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
EMPIRE BLOCK, CHICACO. 


Special Attention to CONSIGNMENTS of GRAIN 
and SEEDS. ORDERS in GRAIN and PRO- 
VISIONS Executed with Dispatch. 


Orders for Grain and Mill Stuffs Promptly Filled. 


Rn. BB. HOWARD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Etc. | 


ITo. 162 Ina Salle Street, 
GET LALG@S)s 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Hastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


SSTADBLISIZIED 18s6ce. 
TS VitASINV ay SEINE Se 
Grain and Flour Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 


Commission Meerchants, 


327 Hennepin Ave., Rooms 44 & 45, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Extra Facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 
Prompt Attention given to any business intrusted to our care. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


Returns prompt. 


VT. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Eastern Agent 


FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 


Office, Wo. 1 Hachange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 
Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. Cc H i CACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selllng by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of G@ ain and Pr visions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their’ 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, wito their’ 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fled Le numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


EANSAS CORN. 


REIN Crt: BROse 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants. 
KANSAS WHEAT. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page. 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


Racing, Wis., April 30, 1884. 

Messrs. Suretps & Brown, Cuicaao, ILL.—Gentlemen.—Yours 
of the 26th inst., asking our opinion of your pipe covering, was re- 
ferred to me, and in reply would say that we have been using your 
insulated air covering for some time, and find it superior to ary 
other I have had any experience with. Before placing our order for 
covering I had samples of several different kinds on trial, and found 
yours the best. I have this day taken off a section of the first cov- 
ering we pee on, and find no sign of charring, while the tempera- 
ture of the outside is but slightly above the temperature of the 
room. 

Before our steam domes were covered the steam in our boilers 
would go down to 0 in from four to five hours after stopping at night. 
But since we have applied the insulated air coverings we have from 
thirty-five to forty-five pounds of steam at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
twelve hours after stopping, which fact alone shows the great saving 
in fuel. The covering is easily applied, and neat in appearance. 
You are at perfect liberty to refer to us, and will be pleased to show 
our covering to any parties you may send here. 

Very truly yours, J. F. Fosrer, 
Chief Engineer of the J.I. Case Plow Co. 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and Souwth=: 
ern Nebraska, Address. 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UN SOLICITED 


AND LVLOINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 


GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No. 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ultra of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


BatmoreE, Mp., January 29, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 

GENTLEMEN— Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 
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W. G. ADAMS, Sandwich, Ill, 
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An = AO MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN Z 
Tey Ke Grain Elevator Machinery, and Supplies of every dcscription, such as: Wagon > — 
Dumps, Horse Powers, Corn Shellers, Fanning- Mills, Feed-Mills, Wood and Iron wu Eee 


Elevator Boots, Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, Swivel Spouts for Hopper 
Bins, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting Buckets, and Bucket Bolts. 


Correspondence Solicited. ° 
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We will send any of the follow- 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 
nexed Prices: 


Roper—A Catechism of High 
Pressure, or Non-Condens- 
ing Steam Engines: 

Inciuding the Modeling, Con- 
struction and Management of Steam 
Engines and Boilers, with valuable 

: = Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 

fi per, Engineer. Phirteenth edition, 

revised and enlarged; 12mo., tuc “KS, 

Pra UUY-T [Ac pee ey a ee $2.00 


Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
ern Steam Fire Engines: 
With illustrations, by Stephen 
Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, 
gilt edge $3.50 


Roper—Use and Abuse of the 
Steam Boiler: 
By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
Fifth edition; with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, gilt edge $2.00 


Roper—Engineer’s Handy 


Book.. $3.50 


An- 
.00 


Roper — Questions and 
swers for Engineers. ...35 
Address 


Mitchell Bros. Co.. 


184 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless cect 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 
and Durability. 


These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON -& FIELD, RACINE, WIS. 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) == | 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work = 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. We CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 4 
er, the first time through the Separ ator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make. the sepa- 
ation,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
[ciple of separation. ‘The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 


just as well, though not quite so fast. No ¢ 
We § 


other Separator attempts to do this. 


any other small seeds that any other sepa- {== 
—Srator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


Lanark, Carroll Co., Ill. 


ONE OF THE 
5 | PATENTEES, 


‘L.—GRAIM TRADE 


SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE. 


D. T. WEED, 


~~ 


2 We challenge the world to equal 
Howe’s Challenge Sample 
Mail Envelope. 


For full sized illustrations, 
prices terms, etc , see May issue 


of AMERICAN MILLER. 


ACENCIES: 

Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, 
Mass., agents forthe New England 
Paina m7 States. 

J. GEO. CRANE R, Kochester, N. 
Western New York. 

Joun W. KENNEDY & Co., Baltimore,Md., 
for Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and D. ¢ 

Exsas, May & Co.,’ Atl: inta, Ga., age nts for 
North Car olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Tenneseee, Mississippi, Louisiana anu 
Texas. 

J.R. Duncan & Co., Terre Haute, Ind., agents 
or Central and Southern Indiana and Ulinois. 

8. C. Moony & Co., Kansas City, Mo., agents for 
Missoari, Kansas, Nebraska, wk olorado and New 
Mexico. Send your orders or requests for samples 
to the above agents in their districts, or to 


HOWE PATTERN & MFu. CO., 445 Bagg 8t.. DETROIT, MICH 


Mention this paper when making orders. 


ee 
| DETROIT LUBRICATOR €0’S 
| 


Y., agent for 


> agents 


PATENT SIGHT FEED 


Lubricator Cups 


For oiling valyes and cylin- 
ders of steam engines, 
by the only perfect method, 


Through the Steam Pipe. 


The oil passes in Sight. drop 

by drop, into the column 
ofsteam,whereit ATOMIZES, 
thus becoming a STEAM 
LU BRICANT,Oiling perfectly 
every part reached by the 
steam. Saves from 5) to ¥J 
Y percent. inoil and wear of 
machinery. thus paying for 
itself several times a year. 
A cup will be sent to respon- 
sible parties on 2U days’ trial 
if desired. 


We refer to more than 
10,000 firms using them. 


Addres, DETROIT LUBRICATOR Co., 
Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCTENTIFIC ee es con- 
tinue to act us Solicitors for Patents, Caveats. Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience, 

Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the PEG Amer- 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Office, %1 Broadway, New York. | 


[- 


Catalogues of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Pumps, 
Corn and Cotton Cultivators Free. 
Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich, D1, 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


ESTABLISH! ED 1851. 


Nordyke & Marmon bo 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Manufacturers of 


in i | Elevator Mactinery 


Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, 
Portable Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 


Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys 
and Belting. 


Plans made to order, showing handiest and 
best arrangements for handling grain ECO= 


NOMICALLY. Send for 160 page Pam- 
phlet. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company, 


| 


Laem ll _A 


--FOR— 


: Newest : Best Invention * Drying | 


New Dryer for Drying Grain, Fruit, etc,, Rapidly at Common 
Temperatures. NO STEAM HEAT! 


THE JENNINGS RAPID PROCESS applicable to grain or material of any kind. 


No Shovel Edge, 


THE “SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


ELEVATOR BUCKET 


Runs Easy; 


STRONG AND 


steam heat, but constant dry atmosphere at common temperatures. Of especial value in treatment of | SEAMLESS 
ali kinds of Grain, including Brewers’ Grains, Meal, Starch, Glucose, Refuse, etc. ROUNDED 
THE MOST RAPID DRYER KNOWN! CORNERS. 


DURABLE, 


Will dry any article containing moisture, rapidly, economically and satisfactorily. Steam 


HWeat entireiy dispensed with, This mechanical production of air dry at comMON TEMPEFRA- 
7 saves from twency to seventy-five per cent, in time and expense over all other known processes, 
2s avoiding all liability of injury to any grains likely to de affected unfavorably by air at higher 
temperatures, 

Br ‘ewer’ Grains and refuse from the mash and glucose works can be made as dry as malt, 
and thus dried will keep auy length of time, and may be transpor ed any distauce. It is the only 
Dryer that can dry wheat satis:actorily and preserve it, without injury either to the grain or its product, 
or that can dry corn in a perfectly natural way w ithout injuring the germ. Damp Wheat, Corn, or 
other Grain TREATED BY THIS METHOD. which is simply nature’s process hurried, can be made 
as dry as any RULES OF INSPECTION require--AS DRY EVEN AS OLD GRAIN. VERY RAPID 
ON STARCH AND FRUIT. 

Proprietors of Elevators having this Dryer can guarantee patrons against heated grain in their 
Elevators, also against grain shipped from thence heating on passage. No Steam or Hot Air Dr yer 
can compare with it, as these cook the grain and heat and expand the moisture in the air, increasing 
rather than diminishing s humidity. The Jeunings Process removes all humidity from the atmosphere, 
and uses the air thus treated with results that are simply astonishing. His apparatus is the most ef- 
fective as well as the most rapid yet discovered for Drying any kind of material. The expense 
of dryingin this way is much less than by the old method, making up in a short time the first cost of 
aratus, whichis moderate. 

cess and the mechanical construction of the apparatus is fully protected by patents in the 
United state ‘anada and foreign countries. For particulars address the agents contr olling the 
Western States and Territories, 


J.C. BATES ce CO., 
92 STATE STREET, - = - = = BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Curved Heel. 


in eight foot lengths. 


——-@O PRE CEs (Os 


WESTERN GRAIN DUMP CO, 


REMOVED 


From Lincoln, til..—_TO——\ Bloomington, Ill. 


OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
0 saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR 15-HORSE will cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 
Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
to furnish a horse- -power on % 
less fuel and water thar any oth- 
er Engine not fitted with an au- 
tomatic cut-off. If you.want a 
Stationary or Portable Engine, 
Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft- 
\ ing or Pulleys, either cast or Med- 

art's Patent Wrought Iron Pul- 
ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, “No, 34,” for 
In ormation and Prices. 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Corning, N. Y., Box 1448. 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
Z ALL SIZES. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 
gi Ze asl wi of Meal Sent on Application. 
NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 


Z LV Chambersburg, Pa. 


(Please Mention this Paver.) 
J. T. MOULTON. 


Ord rs, Remittances and Business Correspondence should be addressed to 


J. D. LESLIE, Secretary and Treasurer, 
BLOOMINGTON, 


ILD. 


CO Achill WELL CONVEYOR 


RIGHT HAND. CARRIED IN STOCK. 
ff 
== ALS x 


4in., 6 in., 9 in., 42 
RIGHT HAND, 


ce Se 


a ar FT HAND. 


Hit wxtiggss 


LEFT HAND. 


in., and 16 in. 


Warranted not to Injure Flour. 


Order from cuts shown as wanted. 


AVOID THE INFRINGEMENT. 
== H.W.CALDWELL, 


46 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 424 Horse, 
6% Horse and 8% Horse Power. Safe, 
Simple and Durable. Over 3,000 in suc- 
cessiul operation. 


New Style 10 H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


CELICAGSO, 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St. 


Empties Clean, 


PAYNE’S | 0-Horse Spark-Arresting POPULAR, RELIABLE, USEFUL 


Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 
Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 


Barnet’s Commercial Dictionary 


“A Dictionary ; with Lega 
Notes, for Commercial Use 
throughout the United States.” 
It is an Encyclopedia of the laws 
of business as well as a Diction- 
‘ary, containing an Appendix of 
Foreign Coins, Forms, British, 
Metric an d United States 
Weights and Measures. Read 
what the press says editorially: 
A commercial dictionary which 

will prove valuable 10 lawyer: 
assvellas to merchants andeverybody else. Legal 
notes are added to the definitions, the authorities 
quoted being standard, and it has the indorsement 
of men eminent in the profession.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Aside from its practical value it suggests nu- 
merous subjects for inquiry which business men 
frequently neglect until they suffer a loss through 
their negligence. —Chicago Bvening Journal. 

A convenient, explicit, and trustworthy g guide on 
the topics included in its pages. —Chicago Times. 

Hand-book size, 252 pages in neat, substantial 
binding. Price only ONE DOLLAR. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, by 


Mitchell Bros. Company, 


184 & 186 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


NAGI E, 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, 


Stationary 
and 


: =< Agricultural 
Steam Ang 


i. 


MM. 


GEO. M. MOULTON 


J.T. MOULTON & SON, 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS : BUILDERS 


OF LARGE ELEVATORS, 
OFFICE NO. 32 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 


ILLLIIors. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855. PAID UP CAPITAL, $80,000.00. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Has enabled us to produce an ENGINE that is fully abreast of the 
times. We will cheerfully furnish Estimates for Complete Outfits of 
4 Elevator Machinery, including SHELLERS, CLEANERS, and all 
= PULLEYS, SHAFTING, etc., to operate the same. We make 


HORSE POWERS, AND ALSO ENGINES AND BOILERS! 


—— CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED,.—— 


THE FROST MFC. COMPANY, - GALESBURG, ILL. 


IMMA PONFIAN “OIRO 
RON | | i N 4 ca I [ : AN G Scorrs Swan rre lon Roar 
Corrugated Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling. 

wee rr ee 


//SIMPLE, CHEAP, oTONG AND DURABLE. 


Uy 


ALL WROUGHT 


SIRON ! 


Vines 


Patented June 13, 1882. ~<<3g- 
IT CARRIES 
IT DOES 
Grain, 
The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump incommon use, on which W 8 
) 4 Seeds, 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use and GE Es A NV OR K Ear Corn, 
also put in New Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. IS INDISPENSABLE Wet or Dry Malt, 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, FS Noe Coal 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 5 pe Reel 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to nr ee ene MIXING OF GRAIN ! Gav Wet 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. Breweries, ; Tan Bark, 
Malt Houses aN g ; 
9 Stone, 
Glucose Works, MANUFACTURED BY THE Cinders, 
Starch Factories, Clay, 
j Be aa as HARRISON CONVEYOR 00., Bricks, 
urniture Lactories, Boxes 
Brick Yards, : : 
. : . Goalies, 16 West Lake Street; Blocks, 
Foundries, Se Packages, 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps. |: omrcaco, — — En] 5 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following Letters 
Patent on Grain Dumps: 

One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No. 88,005. Reissued Dec. 20, 1870, No. 4,212, for Im- 
provement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 

One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 

One granted to Benjamin Walton, Nov. 31, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improyed Dumping Machine, and 

One granted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,040, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and all 
persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above described 
Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance with the 
usual terms, if they desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be taken to 
enforce said Patents against all infringers. 

Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for pastin 
fringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, Il, 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BRADLEY’S INSULATED AIR | stevens French Suan 
COVERINGS 


AMY BARDEEN’S: 


IMPROVED CRAIN ELEVATOR! 


Distilleries, 


ils 


The cheapest 
and best mills 
in_the world. 
Prices $80 and 
upwards, sub- 
ject to cash dis- 
count Send for 
eire a Bet to 
A/eNls 


Auburn, NV. Acs 
Mentin this 
paper. 


ENGINES 


—-For Running—— 
Elevators, Grinding Mills, Corn 
Shellers, etc. 
Send for Catalogue, ptatine what 
you wan 
| RICE, WHITACRE & CO. FOR SALE 
* Chicagé, Til. 


For Boilers, Steam, Gas 
and Water Pipes, 


Prevents Condensation of Steam and 
Radiation of Heat. 


iearded the Silver Medal at the late Na- 
tional Exposition of Railway Appliances, being 
the highest and only prize given. 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 
78 and 80 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


8 Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular and 
name this paper. 


In whole for United States and Canada, or to suit Purchasers. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE We claim for this Elevator a great saving of manual labor, often prey Lea 9 3 loss of life by shoveling 
in the hot, dusty holds of grain vessels. Also that the grain can @ Temoy' ed much 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE Gea a ns Sonatas (a $82 ueck oF tha 7aeerl 


$! per Year. Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. A. BARDEEN, - - - - - Blackstone, Massachusetts. 
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GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO, 


pentane a Silat KANSAS. 
coRN 


SHELLERS, 


. = 
isa vn mimen 
grim dn enves 


ee BELTING, 

wean Elevator 

LEVATOR = Cups, — 
1 BOLTING CLOTE, 


MACTINERY 
Z (ACHINE shld 
STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


> L. 6. BARNETT. 


36 Washington Ave. S, 


Room 10. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN., 


BUILDER 


Territory Weat of the Mis- 


ciccinn: 


or all 


Operation in the Northwest. 


iz We can refer intending Builders | 
to any = = of them. 


The Most Storage for the | 
Least Money, 


Handiest ‘to Operate. | 
WM. Ee. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plains, 


plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. BB. FREEVIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


A Variety of PLANS for SMALL COUNTRY ELEVATORS on Hand. | —= 


—=cEes’ ETI. 


~ 
“ 


Cc. W. SHERWOOD * CO., 


— BUILDERS OF— 


Bridges, Elevators and Railroad Buildings 


Pile Driving gue Trestle Work, 


Bait ws B push nn Wa sshanss 
viineNy Hiv iwiewis Oi viiewny 


RL WOTICE, 


- ST, PAUL, MINN. 


— i <n of am 
isi i Bs ase OF 


ackson St., 


SEPARATORS, |f 


More than FIFTY in Successial 


Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- | 


E. Howanp Frrz | E 


— 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS 


ds, ‘BAOLING SITE OLVU4104 


48] UAOyuT pap 
Mid [BIUEH Ano puy ‘suOIwaTUAPUNAY, 


adoyy ary Bo ony) poywen{{] sof puog Zep 


“OV 


od 


400 LOCUST 
STREET, 


' STERLING, ILL, 


Cc. R. DsLAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & C0.” 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders. 


—_ -—-—h— 


We build a “SEELEY” ELEFATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators ss a self- 
a. stands at the head of reapers. We far- 
nis 


Ad Ne 
a = —— 15 


WILLIAMS OT N 6 00.. 


| M. F. SEELEY E. E. HANKS. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


MACHINERY. 


ngines, Cleaners, — Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Ete. 


With our experience we can save you on 
ese items more than cost cost of Plans Plans. ~ Conran 
pond with us and save costh 


Kerr Murray Mio. Co., 


| ~- Wary ne, ince 


| MANUPACTURERS OF 


- Grain Henke and Mill Machinery, 


| Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
| ing, Pulleys, Ete. 


) = =IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


HUTCHISON’S 


NEW IRON 
DUSTLESS 


Cord Sheller, 


ee 73 to 100 bushels 
Shelled Corn Den par hour. 


HUTCHISON’S 


- Millstone Feeder 
And Separator, 


Send for Price Lists. 
Address 


este “i Hutchison Mig, Coy 


Jackson, Mich. 


/ 
: 
' 
i 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


od Porm Duildings Plans Sussha ‘American Elevator and Grain Trade. 


Only $1 per Year. 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, 184 and 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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POOLE & HUNT 


6 At Dee M Oz, MD 


—€>—-MANUFACTURERS Or —Q— 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “ Boots and 
_ Heads,” ~ Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, 
Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS. 


Made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. Samples of our work may be 


seen at the 
Erie Elevator..............0.... ccc cee eee seseresseee Persey City, N. J. 
Harisimus Cove Elevator.......... ee Me ae ee 
Dows’ Stores........... 0600. - cc cse cesses esses Brooklyn, N. Y 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator........ Oana ...... Baltimore, Md. 
New York & New England Elevator......... .- Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Albany Elevator....................... =e 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & 00., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
4), uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
i the Boat material and workmanship. Its even 
| speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 


OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 


THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 


: 4, They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
t = ordinary engine. 
Ye also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 


—— PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 


our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CQ., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. 


Established 1863. 


Galera Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
A SRPECIALTY—- 
ee SEEN 
Over 4,600 of our Mills in Use. 


Sold under a full guarantee to give entire 
satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own intorests by sending for our Ll- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


tpX<pt 
——OFFIcE AND WorKs, — 


303 to 311 So. Canal St. 
74 to 98 Harrison St., 2: CHICAGO. 


T. L. CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 


, MT. VERNON, OHIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, 


“OFFICE, 115 Kinzie Sr., 


Warehouses § CHICACO, ILL. 


A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
Pee SOA: A EN 


’/GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


; PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 

This machine works automatic. The hoistrope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such that they will 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The ength of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 

Eleven double machines of above constructicn have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 
/sland Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, III. 

Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO., 151 Monroe 8t., 
Mr. WM. H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR S1R—We have been using your Patent Shovel Mach nes in Rock Is and Elevator A for several 
months, and are well satisfied withthem. We cstimate a saving of 50p-r:ent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on 
rupe, and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 
FLINT, ODELL & CO 


WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They Mave Furnished the Machinery For 

MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., AIR LINE ELEVATOR.............2-2----eeeeeeee CHICAGO, ILL 
VINCENT, NELSON & CO. ELEVATOR Pomaniasceeh peewee cece ieee as cones pone = 

ARMOUR, DOLE & CO., C ELEVATOR........ 
ARMOUR, DOLE) &'CO. D ELEVATOR, 7.0 occ ccoccndsecccecccosccsess 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., IOWA ELEVATOR.............ccccececeee 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., ST. PAUL ELEVATOR...............- 
WEAN A Sibi Me Le OON GA Aa Eb ct iodre ofsntlnn wise pit aic/iuee lolsisinm ee eatesajo came erie erp 


N, Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R’YCO. ELEVATOR.. 
COMMERCIAL ELEVATOR 
WHEELER ELEVATOR. 
UNION ELEVATOR .. 
JOLIET ELEVATOR.... 
SODUS BAY ELEVATOR .. 
SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBUR 


= TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


SEPARATOR! 


Should be in Every E1- 
evator in the Land. 


CLEANS POLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 
Removing all impurities with- 
out breaking or wasting. 


For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. 


or 


“ “ 


. TOLEDO. OHIO 
. .. JOLIET, ILL 
-SODUS PT, N. ¥ 


RMANY, and other: 


Made Especially for this Trade 


KREIDER, GAMPBELL & GO., !925,1028 & 1030 Philadelphia, Pa, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOGARDUS ECCENTRIC MILL 


lin, 


—--These Mills are Used for 


Grinding all Kinds Substances 


And having been used for a number of years, 
are well known in the Trade. 


Nos. 2 and 5 Mills Crind: he Follow- 
ing Dry Substances: 

Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint 
Quartz, Enamel, Old Crucibles, Charcoal, Plas- 
ter, Fire Clay, Aluminous Clay, Paints, Guano, 
Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, 
Starch, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berries, Seeds, 
Leaves, Roots, Coffee, Spices, Mustard, Cocoa- 
nnt, Cocoa, Oil Cake, Gums, Tomatoes, Fish, 
Leather, India Rubber, Mica, Asbestos, Cork, 
Horn,Celluloid, Beef Fibrine,Confectioner’s Sugar 
Chemical Salts, Johnson's Fluid Beef, Felhsen 
Safety Blasting Powder, etc. 

Nos. 3 and 4 for Grinding Wet Substances, 
Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish Printer’s 
Ink, Paste, Blacking, Starch, and other moist 
compositions. Many substances above mentioned 

Cannot be Ground by Other Mil s, 
As the peculiar motion of the plates causes them 
of themselves to discharge the ground substances, 
which would choke other mills. 

The Millis will do a much larger 
amount of work than any other Mills & 
ina given time, 

For Illustrated Circulars and Descriptive Price 
List, etc., apply, mentioning AmERICAN ELEyA- 


Tor, to the manufacturers. == SSS 
J. S. &G.F. SIMPSON, - - - 26 to 36 Rodney St., Brooklyn, £. D., NEW YORK, 


i 
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STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. ‘ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


BAYTON, = oOnHIO, UW. SBS. A. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


— <i> X <> + 


(= Write for Description and Prices._&Y 


gp WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS, 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 


—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 


WE MAKE 
SEVEN DIFFERENT SIZES 
—FOR— 
Warehouses and 
ELEVATORS. 


More of them in actual and satisfactory 
use than of any other kind. 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
orse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the horse 
s fighting flies, jumps or runs,’ this Governor preseryes a 
uniform and steady speed. 

It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 

Cone pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee this 
Governor as good as represented, and we will allow purchas- 


Send for Catalogue to 


een" THE BLAKE-BEEBE CO., - RACINE, WIS. 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the ‘“Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can bere through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
b kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 
R. M. McGRATH, 

Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St., 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


-, McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 
McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
: = = =— ————— = pgs Pulleys, Hangers and 
—————————— —— ————— = ; = : = Warehouse Machinery 

Fs pee 3 == — SSS p= _ Of every description. 


: 


cr 
— ne 


Westinghouse Automatic Engine ! 
The best evidence of its peculiar merit is the 
Bests 4 ' fact that our ra 
Shipments Average Two Engines per Day! 
Over 600° Engines ‘and 16,000 H. P. now in 
ye _ , Operation!  ~ eae 
Our Prices are Moderate. .. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. 
THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE C0., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
94 Liberty St., New York. 


Branch Offices: 14 South Canal Sf., Chicago. 
_ 401 Elm St., Dallas Tex. 


“The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in th3 
United States of 


Vere Rrseee 
In every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 
Machine Belting 


WITH 
Smooth Metallic Rubber 
- Surface. , 


This Company has manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
made in the world for the 
Principal Elevators at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and New York. 


Steam aud Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED. 


RUBBER ‘‘ TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
canized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; 

Cotton ** CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Wov- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 

rewers’ use, 7 


CAR SPRINGS 
Superlor Quality 


7 And of all the va- 
rious Sizes used. 


‘Original Solid 
VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. | 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. 
PATENT 


Elastic Rubber Back Square Packing. | 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods ff 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines aad Pumps. ae 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats = Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and — 
_ Iron Stairways, etc. _ 


5 NEW YORK 
Belting and Packing Co., 
WAREHOUSE, 
Hy 5 
LHC} << > pei 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurere 


The only mills that will grind 
RAW BONES - green or dry. For 
the Poultryman, Farmer, Gardener and Bone Dust 
Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Also manufacturers 
of Horizontal Steam Engines 


“WILSON BROS. Easton Pa. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS| 


Zz THE RUSSELL ENGINES. Nine Sizes, Six Styles. More in 1 Preparation. 
For all Kinds of Everywhere considered to be the STANDARD. New Illustrated Catalogue sent free on applications 


GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, | Address, naming this paper. FRU SSELE: & CO., Massillon, O: 


————_ USED IK: 


Elevators, Warehouses, Flour aad Rice Mills. Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. : 
Ete., Etc.; sey and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for } 


Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Frai ‘Smut Mill 5 | 
We will 3 reales your sores uae ‘Oat Hopasatana: naceivine es oo —— ; R DAAIs & en fe) 
Samples and Prices on Application. 
BEANCH OFFICE THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., ~ INDIANAPOLIS. 
100 Beekman St, New York. Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. ) 
A Specialty Made of Contracts | ‘The Engraving | 
for Equipping 


SHOWS THE 


MILLS ELEVATORS RUTHENBURG 
BS ees | AUTOMATIC | 

Prevent Fire and the Spread of fire! SPRINICLER! | 

SS Bolus 

: fas Se, | ENGINES By ae 

a okOREIGX orEtcrs:.... | MARCUS RUTHENBURG, AcHINER 


BeBe oe Chatios, Brivecie Belgium. CINC 
INNATI, O. 


Munir KNISELY & MILLER, 


FEES 68 to 74 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron = 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 
For Roofing 
And Siding. 


IRON ROOFINC. 


> Cheapest and Bes ¢ Plan in Use. Preferable to Corra 
gated. Snitable for Buildings ofall kinds. Also 
Calamine Iron (best thing for Gutters), and - 


This cut shows our ieee ade lect 
| iron to Elevator Bins to allow 


Tron Ore Paint, Manufactured by 


In the United States. Pe 


Used on All 1 All Kinds of | T. C. Snyder c& Go., 
Buildings. . CANTON, OHIO. 


In use in every State and Terri. | Send fer Circular and Price List. Sample Free. 


nscale a 


Goma Iron Ceiling. : eular and Teatimansale 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING C0, BOILER Fevers, 


FIRE PuMPs, 
404, 103 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DUPLEX PUMPs, 
All Orders sent to FAVORITE STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF- CONDENSERS, ETc. 
ING CO., will receive prompt attention. ——— 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


> Crowl's Pat. Iron Roofing, 


CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 

a. s The only donble capped Corrugated Roofing, and the on 
= one prepared by the manufacturers ready for laying. 

= CAL LAMINED IRON CEILING. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


7 CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO,, 
CAMBRIDGE, OCHIO. 
[Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 


. The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 


IRON CRE PAINT ) 
And Cement. . 


152 Merwin Street, 


1 
IRON ROOFING 
AND 


‘GRIMPED SIDING, 


o-Proo a " 
Deaton. ce, : Price List No. 79. 
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BARNARD & LEAS MEF’C CoO., Moline, ML, 


WUEPACTU REARS Os" 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S 


: ge (USTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner; 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- 
f house Purposes. 


Se -Q s— — — —— 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


ALL SIZES OF 


} ELEVATOR 500TS. 


IN IRON AND WOOD, &/— 


FOR 


| LINK BELTING & 


FLAT BELTING, 


CARRIED IN STOCK. 


: oo " 


e BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR, MANUFACTURE — ~ ARR I. 


vie oe Br a GATED ROK 4 
ees “IRON ROOFINGS, SIDINGS, METALLIC 
SLATING, RUSS ROOFS, SHUTTERS, DOORS 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR & Fi?I/CES. 


DW MENTION THIS PAPER, 


UNION FOUNDRY : 
AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


|ELEVATOR MACHINERY, STEAM SHOVELS, 


° 
Patented March 3, 1883. Buckets, Building LEE % 
* 
$ 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS, And all Iron Work used in Elevators. Dealers in PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS. ee ! 


Solicited and Estimates Furnished. 
54 Bj 
Wri ite Yor New Catalogue. WORKS: PULLMAN, ILL. OFFICE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BL’DG, CHICAGO, ALL. - i 
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THE EMPIRE BUCKET. 
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